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Che Outlook. 


Ohio going Republican by 22,000 majority, In- 
diana by upwards of 6,000, deapite the fact that in 
the latter State the Demoerats nominated a 
Greenbacker to catch the Greenback vote, is a 
surprise to both parties. Its meaning is easy to 
read: first, that the North is substantially united 
in its determination to maintain National Su- 
premacy ; second, that the quiet business men, who 
do not attend caucuses but who determine elec- 
tions, are unwilling to risk the prosperity of to-day 
for a ‘‘change.” The American is too shrewd to 
drop the Republican bone to grab at the Demo- 
cratic shadow. Indiana is no longer a doubtful 
State; the reflection cast upon the probity of her 
citizens by the public charge of the Democratic 
State Committee that she was bulldozed and bribed 
will probably simply elicit a larger Republican 
majority in November. The Presidential election 
now hinges upon New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, and the Democracy must add the vote of 
all these to the solid South to carry the election. 
The duty of the Republican party, clear enough 
before, is now clearer than ever. This is to push a 
vigorous campaign into Virginia and the Carolinas, 
and perhaps Louisiana. The party ought to bury 
State Supremacy in so deep a grave that it shall 
_ never know resurrection ; it ought to secure for the 
American people, in answer to the question, Are 
we a Nation? so rousing a Yes! that the question 
will never be asked again. It ought to get that 
yes not only from every Northern State but from 
three or foyr Southern States. The Republican 
party will be recreant and at fault if it does not 
at least make the attempt. 


Eprrons. 


Gen. Hancock’s letter on Southern Claims was 
a bold, manly and explicit declaration, and the 
partisan organs only belittled themselves in en- 
deavoring to belittle him. His letter on the tariff 
is lame, halting and blind, and the less the 
Democratic organs say about it the better. Sen- 
ator Randolph, of New Jersey, addressed him a 
letter expressing his regret that the General’s 
views upon the tariff question had not found 
fuller expression in his letter of acceptance, and 
impliedly askiog him to correct the report of an in- 
terview published in the ‘‘ Paterson Guardian,” 
in which Gen. Hancock is made to say that the 
tariff question is a ‘‘ local issue.” In his reply 
Gen. Hancock passes by this reported interview 
in silence, but he declares that a tariff is a neces- 
sity in order to raise money for the administration 
of the government, and that, therefore, ‘‘ all talk 
about free trade is folly.” Is it possible that Gen. 
Hancock supposes that free-traders desire at once 
to abolish custom houses and raise the revenue by 
internal taxes only? There are three intelligible 
positions respecting the tariff. First, that it is 
the duty of every nation to take care of its own 
interests and leave other nations to take care of 
theirs, and that in carrying out this duty it is wise 
to probibit the importation of some goods and to 
impede the importation of others in order that 
native manufacturers may have a monopoly in 
their own land. This is protection. Secondly, 
that all nations should recognize their mutuality 
of interest, and look forward to the time when 
there will be the same free interchange of com- 
modities between the nations of the earth that 
there is now between the States of this Union, 
but that as industries have already been built up- 
on the other basis changes in the direction of free 
trade must be gradual; not instant and revolution- 
ary. Thirdly, that all protection is in the nature 
of a monopoly, essentially unjust, that it should 
be at once abandoned as a national wrong, and 
that the only tariff allowed should be adjusted 
with a view to raising the greatest amount of 
revenue in the most economical method. Repub. 
licans are divided in opinion; some hold the first, 
others the second of these two positions; the 
Democratic party, by its platform, has planted 
itself squarely upon the third. To iguore this 
issue as insignificant, or to call it a ‘‘local issue,” 
is itself folly. A local issue! Does Gen. Hancock 
not know that nullification and the first threats 
of secession came from thisissue? The attempt 
of a Presidential candidate in the heat of the 
campaign to mend the platform of the party 
which nominated him by supplementary letters 
is never brilliantly successful; certainly Gen. 
Hancock’s efforts in that direction promise no 
great success. The American people are to de- 
cide this Fall not between the opinions of Gen. 
Hancock and Mr. Garfield, but between the pol- 
icies of the Democratic and Republican parties. 


Gen. Grant delivered one of the longest ad- 
dresses of his life-time, and a very significant one, 
in Boston last week before the Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation. He declares that there isa grand field 
in Mexico for American enterprise and for an im- 
mense profit both to the Mexicans and ourselves. 
He found a portion of the thinking people alarmed 
alittle atthe approach of American population and 
American railroads along their*borders, for they 
had a lively recollection of the Mexican war. But 
their apprehensions were easily allayed when Gen. 
Grant reminded them that it was the slave-holding 
power which instigated the Merican war to secure 
more slave territory, and declared that it was 


almost the universal sentiment of the American 
people that we want to acquire no territory except 
with the consent of the people occupying it. Ac- 
cording to Gen. Grant we now do an importation 
business of nearly two hundred millions of dollars 
in tropical and semi-tropical products, all of 
which Mexico could produce for us if she had 


railroads on which to transport them. We are 


now paying in cash for these products, Europe 
supplying the tropical countries with their manu- 
factured articles. Gen. Grant believes that under 
a proper administration such relations might be 
established between Mexico and this country that 
they would take from us cotton goods, locomo- 
tives, cars, railroad iron, rolling stock, agricul- 
tural implements, wagons, carriages, musical in- 
struments, jewelry, clocks, watches, etc., etc., 
and pay us for them in the products for which we 
are now paying in sterling exchange. While Gen. 
Grant did not by name mention the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, the address can hardly fail to 
give a decided impulse to enterprises which look 
in that direction. 


President Diaz in his message to the Mexican 
Congress reports some facts which are indicative 
of progress in that country. There isa great ac- 
tivity in the building of railroads. The Morelos 
line is now in operation as faras Orzumbra and 
the work is being pushed with great energy. On 
the Hidalgo line, nine miles have been -com- 
pleted; on the Merida and Peto, six miles; on the 
Vera Cruz and Alvarado, four miles; and on the 
Pueblo and Izucar de Matamoras, eight miles. 


The work on the Tehuantepec road is also being ~ 


energetically carried on, and the same statement 
may also be made concerning the Central Rail- 
road. In order to further develop the resources 
of the country, railroad concessions have lately 
been made to ten Central American States and 
contracts with foreign countries for the construc- 
tion of international and interoceanic railroads 
have been so modified as to greatly facilitate their 
operations. Two roads will be built to the Pacific 
from the City of Mexico, one taking the northern 
and the other the southern route. If transporta- 
in Mexico can be made convenient, and, above all, 
regular, foreiga capital may be attracted to that 


country in such amounts as to greatly aid in the 


development of her vast natural resources. 


The measures of the English Government for the 
rectification of abuses in Ireland and the pacifica- 
tion of that country are beginning to have effect. 
A meeting of Roman Catholic bishops and clergy 
has been held which has passed a series of resolu- 
tions on the subject. They recognize the sincere 
desire of the present government to regulate on 
just and equitable principles the relations between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland; advise the farmers 
to co-operate with the government by bringing 
their grievances before the Land Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present condition 
of Irish affairs; and specify particular reforms 
which ought to be made, the most important of 
which are arbitration between landlord and ten- 
ant to prevent rack-renting, undisturbed posses- 
sion of the tenant so long as he pays fair rent, 
reclamation of waste lands as a preparation for 
peasant proprietorship, and the abolition of the 
law of primogeniture and other legal obstacles to 
the free sale of land. These resolutions and the 
pastoral letter of Archbishop Macecabe of Dublin, 
in which he vigorously denounces the Land 
League, are indications of a decided reaction in 
Ireland against the incendiary speeches and vio- 
lent measures of Mr. Parnell and his co-agitators. 
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So decided is the turn in public sentiment that 
the English government is reported to be making 
preparation for a criminal prosecution of some 
of the Land League leaders. Under the laws as 
they now stand criminal information can be 
lodged against a body of men for conspiracy to 
interfere with the due execution of the law, or 
against individuals for using language at public 
meetings calculated to endanger the safety of any 
person, and under one or both of these provisions 
it is probable that prosecutions will be commenced 
early next month. By his manifest desire to se- 
cure justice for the Irish tenantry, Mr. Gladstone 
has prepared the way for the punishment of those 
who instigate sedition, arson and murder. 


As a part of the legacy which the last Govern- 
ment left to the present one in England must be 
counted the Basuto Rebellion. The Basutos are 
a powerful semi-civilized tribe in South Africa. 
They are on the eve of a revolt against the Cape 
Colony Government, which is treating them much 
as our government has treated the North Ameri- 
can Indians, and is endeavoring to hold the whole 
nation responsible for an incipient emeute among 
a small section of the tribe. The Colonial Secre- 
tary has deciared that the English Government 
will not sanction the disarmament of the Basutos 
which the Colonial Government has attempted, 
or at least threatened. If a general war should 


‘ ensue sooner or later the Cape Colony would be 


obliged to appeal to England for assistance, and 
the ultimate result might be a change in the con- 
stitutional relationship between England and the 
Cape, and a closer supervision over Colonial 


affairs by the Imperial Government. It is certain 


that England will not allow her power and author- 
ity to be used at discretion by Colonial authorities 
who are not responsible to her for their adminis- 
tration and are not subject to her control. 


The superior energy and resources of Chili are 
indicated by the vigor with which she prosecutes 
the war against Boliyia and Paraguay. The 
latest reports describe very extensive preparatious 
for an attack on Lima, which has probably been 
commenced by thistime. A fleet of between sixty 
and seventy steam and sailing vessels has been 
collected for the purpose of transporting thirty 
thousand men to the Rimac valley. This invad- 
ing army will be composed of four divisions, con- 
sisting of two brigades each. The divisions will 
number from six to seven thousand men, to be 
accompanied by a body of five hundred cavalry 
and twenty-five Krupp cannon. Gen. Saavedra 
will remain in Tacna with a force of about eight 
thousand men, while the expedition against Lima 
will be under the command of Gen. Baquedano. 
All attempts at mediation between the combatants 
have failed, and there is every probability that 
the war will be fought out to the bitter end. 
Chili is somewhat embarrassed financially, the last 
issue of twelve millions of paper money having re- 
sulted disastrously; but im all other respects she 
is much stronger than her antagonists. 


The Cologne Cathedral was formally declared 
to be completed last Friday, in the presence of a 
great company of distinguished people, including 
the Emperor and Princess of Germany, Count 
Von Moltke, the King of Saxony, Prince William 
of Wurtemburg, and other royal personages. The 
services seem to have been simple in their char- 
acter. The procession was received at the west 
entrance of the cathedral by the Dean, a Ze Deum 
was sung, after which the company traversed the 
cathedral, and on arriving at the northern en- 
trance the Emperor delivered a short address in 
which he thanked the German governments for 
their co-operation in the undertaking, and ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘‘the splendid monument 
may remain by the grace of God as a promise of 
peace in all lands.” The cathedral was com- 
menced about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; the choir was consecrated in 1322, and the 
work was curried on with more or less energy un- 
til the era of the Reformation, when it was entirely 
suspended. The art revival at the beginning of 
the present century recalled the attention of the 
world to the unrivaled beauty of the cathedral, 
and a great number of associations were formed 
all over Germany for the purpose of raising funds 
to carry out the original design. It is not without 
significance that this noble temple, begun in an 


age of intense religious fervor and as a monument 
to the Roman Catholic faith, has waited for its 
completion, at the hands of a Protestant people 
under a Protestant ruler, until the decade which 
witnessed the overthrow of the temporal power of 
the Church. ‘ 


The meeting in this city on Wednesday of this 
week of the representatives of nearly all the fire 
insurance companies in the country is likely to 
be a very important gathering. Its object 
is to ‘‘take measures to unite the underwriters 
of the country in an organization whose pur. 
pose shall be to make the truths of insurance 
economy more widely known to policy-holders 
throughout the country, as well as to insur- 
ance officers and managers.” For some years 
the fire insurance business has been in a demor- 
alized condition, one company following another 
company in the regular course of suspension and 
liquidation, a state of affairs brought about partly 
by reckless competition and bad business man 
agement on the part of the companies, and 
partly by improper interference on the part of 
State legislatures. No business in the country 
touches people generally so closely in so many 
directions as fire insurance, and there is conse- 
quently no business which ought to be so well 
and so generally understood. Popular sentiment, 
which of late years has been strongly against cor- 
porations, and popular ignorance concerning the 
conditions of theinsurance business have made pos- 
sible the passage of laws regulating the business; 
and these the leading underwriters claim have acted 
very unfavorably upon the interests of the compa- 
nies and of the insurers, which are really one. 
From 1873 to 1879 the aggregate premium receipts 
fell off nearly twelve millions of dollars, while the 
amount of risks during the same period increased 
from $5,121,691,824 to $5,123,498,753, and the 
rates are now declared to be so low as to make it 
impossible to continue the business with profit. 
The Convention has been called with the under- 
standing that the rates of premium should not be 
discussed; but the question is so intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the companies that 
it is likely to come up in spite of this prohibition. 


The English Church Congress was held this 
year at Leicester, the ‘‘cradle of political dissent,” 
and it is quite possible that the hospitality which 
it received at the hands of a strong Non-conform- 
ist community was not without effect; certaiuly 
moderation in tone and liberality in sentiment 
characterized in an unusual degree the discussions 
on the subject of dissent. A truce was apparently 
proclaimed between the three great parties in the 
church, and, if the Congress represents the senti- 
ment of the church at large, there is promise of 
something better in the near future than the tan- 
gle of ecclesiastical quarrels which English courts 
have found it almost impossible to unravel. It 
was noticeable that every expression of impatience 
of Parliamentary control was vigorously applaud- 
ed, and it is not improbable that the inability of 
civil tribunals to settle ecclesiastical difficulties 
may bear fruit in the development of a sentiment 
favorable to Disestablishment inside the church. 
The Bishop of Peterborough, the presiding officer, 
declared in favor of large concessions to the laity 
in the matter of representation in the legislative 
assemblages of the church, emphasized the trivial 
character of many of the ‘‘ burning questions” 
in the church as compared with its work in the 
world, and in a speech of unusual charity toward 
skeptics congratulated the Congress that in this 
day ‘‘the imperishable light of Christianity is 
reflected back from the faces of its assailants.” 
Radical questions were more frankly discussed 
than in any previous Congress, and so eminent an 
ecclesiastic as the Archbishop of York declared 
that man may be bound to carry bis inquiries into 
regions where demonstrable certainty is not attain- 
able. Tolerance of internal differences and of ex- 
ternal dissent and larger freedom in dealing with 
the problems of the bour were characteristic of 
the Congress, and indicate that even an Estab- 
lished church moves. ( 


In the excitethent of national politics a very sig- 
nificant political movement in this State is likely 
to be overlooked. JULast week, in the school elec- 
tions in this State; women voted for the first time 
in its history te any considerable extent. The 


law is not very satisfactory to those who desire to 
see women taking an active share in school ad- 
ministration; but it is a step inadvance. It al- 
lows only women who are taxpayers or housebold- 
ers to vote, and thus excludes a large proportion 
of married women, whose husbands pay the taxes 
and the rents. This is an injustice, because 
though the property stands in the husband’s name 
it is always due in no small measure to the wife’s 
industry, prudence and economy; and it is an in- 
jury to the community, because it excludes from 
the polls many of the very best class of wives and 
mothers. In many of the school districts there 
was a very respectable woman’s vote cast, and in 
some districts women were elected members of the 
Board of Education. In Saratoga Springs Mrs. 
Chancellor Walworth was among the successful 
candidates. 


Sir Alexander T. Galt, the Canadian minister 
at London, is reported to have said, substantially, 
regarding the completion of the Canada Pacific 
Railway, that two hundred and sixty miles of the 
road have been completed, and that by the end of 


the year trains will be run over seven hundred - 


miles. Work is to be pushed vigorously through- 
out the winter, as it is claimed that snow-storms 
will prove less of an obstacle through that locality 
than they were found to be along our Pacific 
roads. The line extends from Lake Nipissing, 
just northwest of Ottawa, in the east, to Burrard’s 
Inlet, at the mouth of the Frazer River, on the 
Pacific coast. The interests of British Columbia 
and Canada are intimately connected, and it is 
announced that the former will be incorporated 
in the latter upon the completion of the road. 
The Western terminus will be a thousand miles 
north of San Francisco, and sanguine persons ex- 
pect. this road will surpass all those south of it. 
Sir Alexander denies that any attempts have been 
made to raise money in the United States, or that 
Sir John Macdonald attempted to get aid from the 
English Government. 


THE TREASURE AND THE EARTHEN 


VESSEL. 


E publish on another page two articles on 
the Interpretation of the Scrip‘ures; one 
from the pen of Prof. Fisher, of Yule Theological 
Seminary, one of the foremost orthodox teachers 
of New England; the other from the pen of the 
Rev. L. P. Mercer, of Chicago, a leading clergy- 
man of the New Church. Neither wrote wi bh any 
knowledge that the other was writing on the same 
theme. Thetwo articles represent two contrasted 
views; the position of the first being, in brief, 
that the Bible is to be interpreted as other books; 
the position of the second being that it is to be 
read like no other book. 

These positions are not, however, as inconsistent 
as this too brief statement of them would imply. 
They are two ways of looking at the subject, and 
the subject is large enough to justify both wuys of 
looking at it. The truth lies not between the 
two but in combining the two. The Bible is to 
be interpreted as we interpret any other book, in 
order that we may interpret it as a book like no 
other. It is to be read critically in order that we 
may read it spiritually. 

The Bible is based on the assumption that God 
communicates with his children; that they not 
only can speak to him, but that he also can and 
does speak to them; that inspiration is not an 
exceptional and episodical fact, confined to one 
race, one epoch and a few exceptional figures in 


history—some forty or fifty different men—but a — 


universal fact, a common experience, a possibility 
for all men, an actaality with many men. But 
men possess different degrees of spiritual recep- 
tivity. There are all degrees of capacity to bear 
the voice of God in the soul, from the most sensi- 
tive spiritual ear to absolute deafness. These dif- 
ferences are generic as well as special; they extend 
to nations as wellas to individuals. The Hebrew 
race was of all ancient races the one most ready 
to receive the influence of God and to answer to 
it. It was spiritually stupid enough; but it was 
alive compared with any of the surrounding peo- 
ples. To receive and hand down to future ages 
and to other peoples the message of God was its 
mission; as it was the mission of Greece to give 
the world philosophy and the mission of Rome to 
give the world law. Out of this nation forty or 
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fifty men—seers, prophets, poets, men of pecoliar 


spiritual illuamination—were chosen by a kind of 


natural selection, in the providence of God, to 
receive and to communicate his truth and life to 
men. The Bible is the record of what they saw, 


heard, felt. It is the record of the highest spirit- 


ual experiences and the divinest thoughts of the 
most spiritually minded individuals in the most 
spiritually receptive race, selected through a 
period of sixteen hundred years to be the world’s 
illuminators. It is the sifted literature of ages. 
In studying such a library, it must be studied as 
any other library is studied; we must know who 
these men were; their character, temperament, 
epoch, circumstances, aims and purposes, and 
audiences. That is, it must be studied critically; 
we must know who the writers were and what 
they meant. But it must also be studied as no 
other book is; we must look beneath their words, 


sometimes even beneath their conscious meaning, 


to find the deeper meaning of him who spoke to 
them, and to*us throughthem. They often wrote 
more wisely than they knew; and when we have 
learned what they knew we have still deeper 
truths left to be learned from them which they 


never themselves possessed. This is not a pecul- 


jarity of sacred literature, though most strikingly 
illustrated there. The opening sentence of the 
Declaration of Independence had more in it than 


the writer apprehended. History has expounded. 


more to us than Jefferson ever perceived. So his- 
tory found in the fifty-first chapter of Isaiah what 
Isaiah saw but dimly if at all. 

A father brings home to bis children a micro- 


-gcope. First he takes it to pieces; he shows them 


its objectives, its eye piece, its tubes, its reflec 
tor, the mechanism of the stand, and the screw 
for adjusting the focus. Then he puts it together, 
and puts the dust of a butterfly’s wing in the focus, 
and they look through the microscope at the ob- 
ject. The Bible is an instrument given to show 
us truths which we should not bave seen without 
it, or to show us more clearly truths which we 
should bave scen but dimly. The wise student 
will scrutinize his instrument; will recogoize that 
there is difference of power in the different ob- 
jectives—that there is not, for example, the same 


- spiritual discernment in Solomon as in Christ nor 


the same revealing power in the book of Ruth as 
in the Fourth Gospel; be will think it not irrev- 
erent to take the dust off the glasses; he will 
recognize that a different focus is needed for dif- 
ferent eyes and that every man must adjust the 
instrament for his own use. But when all this is 
done he will look not at it, but through it, to the 
truth which God has prepared for his examination. 
He will desire to know who Moses and David and 
Israel and Paul were, and what they said, and 
how they felt, and what they meant, chiefly that 
he may know what was the truth which God 
would make clearer through their sometimes dull 
vision, and what impulse God would impart to 


the human race through their sometimes sluggish 
souls. 


Of all the inspired writers no one surely was 
more clearly inspired or bad a clearer sense of 
his inspiration than Paul; but Paul declared of 
himself, ‘‘ We have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels.” What we want to get at in the study of the 
Bible is not the earthen vessel, but the treasure 
within it. 


TO SOUTHERN VOTERS. 


HOSE men in the North who believe in gener- 
osity and brotherly love, whose motto is and 
has been since Appomattox Court House, Let us 
have peace, who want to shake hands with the 
men of the South and live happily with them un- 
der one flag and in one nationality, are perplexed. 
They find a Solid South, and they are puzzled to 
know what it is solid for. Some of us are half 
inclined to believe that you do not know your- 
selves; that you are solid partly from force of a 
traditional habit, partly from an old sectional 
prejudice which fuses the South, as we wish by 
patriotism to fuse the nation, into one body poli- 
tic. On behalf of your brethren in the North, of 
the men who are your well wishers, who have no 
feeling toward you but that of good will, we beg 
you to stop long enough to ask yourselves the 
question, Why are we solid? 
It is not because you happen to be all agreed on 
national questions—those of finance or tariff, for 


example. You want to accomplish something for 
your own section, do you not? What is it that 
you want to accomplish? What do you think 
Gen. Hancock can do for the South more than 
President Hayes has done, or Gen. Gartield would 
do? 

Are you restive under a real or pretended mili- 
tary domination? No! for President Hayes has 
withdrawn the army long since. Do you want 
Southern improvements; for example, the Missis- 
sippi cleared and its levees cared for by the national 
government ?- No! for Gen. Garfield has empha- 
sized the duty of the nation to do this very thing. 
Do you want national aid toestablish free schools 
in the States impoverished by war, that your ig- 
norant classes may become intelligent voters ? 
No! for the Republican Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, is the one who for four years has bee: 
pressing such a measure upon Congress, and the 
Republican President Hayes is its most pro- 
nounced advocate before the people. Do you 
want the national assistance in guarding your 
States from those forms of pestilence which so often 
visit you and so rarely cross the Northern border? 
No! for it isa Republican administration which 
has organized a National Sanitary Commission for 
this purpose. Do you want aid in establishing or 
protection in waintaining your infant manufac- 
tures in Georgia and the Carolinas and Louisiana? 
No! for it isthe Republican party which proposes 
to give them protection and the Democratic party 
which proposes to sweep all protection away with- 
out preparation or warning. Do you want State 
Rights? What right of any State is invaded to- 
day under the Republican admiristration of Presi- 
dent Hayes, or would be threatened under the 
Republican administration of President Garfield? 
For what are you solid? What is it that you 
want? 

You know what you are accused of wanting. 
It is declared that you are solid in order that you 
may reduce the black man to a state of serfdom, 
may forbid his free emigration, may absorb his 
wages in rents, and may prevent his education, 
elevation and complete enfranchisement; that 
you want to recover out of the National Treasury 
a billion of dollars, or thereabouts, for the cotton 
destroyed, the fields ravaged and the slaves set 
free by the war; that you want to re-establish 
not the Rights but the Sovereignty of the States, 
and reduce the Nation from a United States toa 
Confederacy, from a Nation to an Alliance; that 
you want to get control of the National Gov- 
ernment that you may carry it on for your own 
real or supposed interests and in accordance with 
your own theories. You are restive under these 
charges. Some of them seem to The Christian 
Union absurd; others colorable; others well 
founded; but none of them are surprising. You 
ought not to wonder that they are believed in the 
North; for the North cannot conceive what 
motive you have for being solid unless it be one 


or all of these. 


Or do you want an establishment of the Union? 
Do you want peace and good-will? Do you want 


an end to sectional conflicts with a Solid South 


and a Solid North arrayed against each other? 
There is but one way to bring this about: 
it is by disbanding as a section; by ceasing to 
be solid; by uniting with the North in a con- 
mon endeavor to ascertain what is the com- 
mon weal and to serveit. The attempt to unify 
tbe nation under the leadership of a Solid South 
has been tried often enough, and proved a fail- 
ure. It will prove a failure as often as it is tried. 
You nominated Mr. Seymour, the ablest, clearest- 
headed and most honored Democratic leader in 
the North, whose personal probi'y was above re- 
proach. The North said, No! You nominated 
Horace Greeley, the foremost abolition editor of 
the North; the teacher who had spoken to greater 
audiences than any other who had helped to in- 
spire the sentiments of Nationality and Liberty. 
The North said, No! You have nominated Gen. 
Hancock, who in popularity as a defender of his 
Nation’s integrity ranks second only to Grant and 
Sherman, and in Ohio and Indiana you have 
already seen the shake of the head that por- 
tends a most vigorous No! The only time when 
the North spoke with an uncertain voice was four 
years ago; do you knowwhy? It was because she 
saw in the carpet: bag governments a reason for a 
Solid South which she sees no longer. If you wish 


\ 


to see the Union of the States fully restored and 
an era of unsectional good-will inaugurated, it 
must be, it can be, only by an alliance with the 
party which fought for the Union and maintained 
it. For twenty years you have been trying the 
effect of a political alliance with the Democratic 
party. What has been the effect on the prosper- 
ity of the South? Is it not a good time to try the 
effect of an alliance with those of the Republican 
party who are lovers of peace and desire to pro- 
mote yood- will? 

It is now morally certain that Gen. Garfield 
will be the next President of the United States. 
It is for you to say whether he shall] be elected by 
the Solid North against the Solid South or no. If 
enough of you were to vote in November for a 
Republican candidate upon a Republican platform, 
that is, for Nationality, to carry four of the 
Southern States, the sectional issue would be for- 
ever gone from American politics. Consider 
calmly whether it is pot worth the experiment. 


NOTES. 


Besides the articles on Interpretation by Prof.. 


Fisher and the Rev. Mr. Mercer, to which we allude 
in another column, The Cbristian Union gives its 
readers this week a sketch of the meeting of the 
American Missionary Association last week by one 
who was an eye witness; an article by Mr. Benjamin 
Vaughan Abbott on the devices which detectives 
employ in their trade, and the opening chapter of a 
short serial story, to be completed in tbree parts, by 
Mabel S. Emery. Miss Emery is one of the best of 
our later story writers,ani we are sure that both our 
young and old readers will be interested in learning 
how Joe Evans improved his chance. In the Home 
will be found the second of the articles on house- 
furnishing, which are helpful and suggestive because 
written from the standpoint of actual experience, 


The difficulties between the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
of Chicago, and his conference are apparently ap- 
proaching a crisis. Readers of The Christian Union 
will remember that some time since, when called 
upon for a statement of his theological position, Dr. 
Thomas, with no opportunity for preparation, pre- 
sented to the Conference a statement which was gen- 
erally regarded as a very able exposition of his faith, 
but which the Conference declared -by resolution to 
be inc efirite and unsatisfactory, and, without taking 
any more decided action, left Dr. Thomas under the 
cloud of their displeasure. It bas been generally 
questioned by bis friends whether the Conference, 
desirous of avoiding a direct issue with so popular a 
man, did not purposely leave Dr. Thomas under the 


‘suspicion of heterodoxy in order that the pulpits of 


the Chicago churches might be closed against him. 
Dr. Thomas has apparently forced the issue himself 
by a sermon preached in the Centenary Methodist 
Church on Sunday a week ago, in which he declared 
his rejection of the doctrine of eternal punishment 
and of the doctrines of the atonement and the inspi- 
ration of the Bible as held by Methodists generally. 
He does not absolutely reject either of these 
doctrines, but holds to them all with certain 
modifications. ‘‘My theory of explanation,” he 
says, ‘“‘is not the same as that held by many 
and, I suppose, the majority of Methodist minis- 
ters.” He declares his unqualified acceptance of 
the divinity and teaching of Christ, the immortality 
of the soul, the efficacy of prayer and the fact of re- 
generation. At asession of the Rock River Confer- 
ence, held October 16th, a resolution was adopted by 
a vote of 110 to 48 declaring that Dr. Thomas held and 
preacoed theological views at variance with the well- 
known principles of theology 11 the Methodist Church 
and requesting him to withdraw from the Conference. 
What course Dr. Thomas will take is fhatter of con- 
jecture as yet. He 1s a man of great ability, of rare 
mental activity and enthusiasm, and of sterling and 
magnetic character. His friends among all denomina- 
tions are a host; and it is known that if he desires to 
leave the Methodist Church a number of prominent 
pulpits are open to bim, and that offers have been 
made to organize an independent church for him in 
Chicago. 


The Association for the Advancement of Women, 
which held its Eighth Annual Meeting in Boston last 
week, is perhaps the best exponent of the intellectual 
condition and needs of women in this country. Its 
objects, as stated in its constitution, are ‘*to consider 
and present practical methods for securing to women 
higher intellectual, moral and physical conditions, 
with a view to the improvement of all domestic and 
social relations.’’ Its membership includes many of 
the most influential and intelligent women in the 
country in aljJl departments of intellectual work. 
Among its essayists this year were Miss Anna C. 
Brackett on Education; Mrs. E. K. Churchill on Jour- 
nalism; Miss May and Mrs. Diaz on social topics; Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi on the Physical Basis of Mind, 
and Mrs. Howe on Women in Western Europe. It has 
been recognized in the discussions of the Association 
that woman’s influence and methods of work are 
largely social, and most of the suggestior~ ~“~anced 
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for the further development of that work and influ- 
ence have aimed at securing these results through 
social organization. The power of social standards aud 
forces isjonly partially understood, and this Association 
has done well in emphasizing it as one of the channels 
through which womanhood teaches the world. Mean- 
while indications multiply that women are making 
themselves equal to their great opportunities, and 
that education, moderation, skill and patience are 
fitting them for a future which hastens as fast as it 
seemed not long ago to balt. 


Plans for the new opera house at Madison Avenue 
and Forty-third Street have been adopted by the 
Board of Directors and the particulars made public. 
The building will be of pressed brick with terra-cotta 
trimmings, fronting 200 feet on Madison Avenue and 
190 feet on the side streets. The architecture wil) be 
a combination of Italian and composite and will be 
simplein its character. The auditorium will seat 
tbree thousand persons, and will be divided into a 
parquet, first row of boxes, two additional tiers of 
boxes,a balcony, and a gallery. The decoration of 
the interior will be very simple and more money wiil 
be paid in securing proper heating, lighting, and 
means of exit than in gilt and paint. The auditorium 
will be surrounded on each of the five floors with a 
grand corridor, and the three staircases will be of iron 
and marble in fireproof inclosures. There will be 
four escape-exits from the parquet and the entire 
building will be fireproof. The main entrance will be 
on Forty-third Street. 


The women of Salt Lake City have done a sensible 
and excellent thing in organizing the ‘ Woman’s 
National Anti-Polygamy Society,’’ and they are 
anxious for and ought to have the earnest and cordial 
co-operation of the women of the United States. The 
“ Anti-Polygamy Standard,” published under their 
auspices in Salt Lake City, furnishes full information 
regarding ther aims and objects, and any woman who 
desires to forward this good cause can be kept fully 
informed as to its progress and can do something to 
help it on by becoming a subscriber to that journal, 
at a cost of one dollar per year. It is the purpose of 
_this Society to furnish the public with full informa- 
tion respecting the working,of the iniquitous system 
in Utah, in the hope that the effect of such knowledge 
will be to awaken public sentiment on the subject. 


The Rev. W. F. Crafts, D.D., has withdrawn from 
the Methodist connection and expects to unite him- 
self with the Congregationalists. Dr. Crafts has been 
widely known as a Sunday-school worker and as one 
of those broad men whose spiritual affiliations are 
stronger than their ecclesiastical ties. He isin hearty 
accord with the Evangelical theology, and does not, 
like Dr. Thomas and Dr. Eggleston, find his ties to 
the old church loosened by any variance from its 
faith. But he is by nature a teacher and builder, and 
three years does not give such a man time to do his best 
work. It is but just organized when, by the Meth- 
odist law, be is compelled, like poor Joe, to ‘move 
on.” Dr. Crafts is for the month of October supplying 
the pulpit of the Church of the Christian Endeavor, 
Brooklyn, E. D. 


The attention of those English journals which are 
in the habit of discoursing on the bad manners of the 
American press is respectfully directed to the *‘Church 
Times,” the exponent of the extreme High Church 
party in England. As an illustration of how far lack 
of courtesy can be carried this religious newspaper is 
by far the most stniking which comes among our ex- 
changes. It once described the genial and high- 
minded Dean of Westminster as the ** Rev. Barnum 
Stanley, who keeps a mortuary show at Westmin- 
ster,” and in its last number comments on Dr. Parker, 
of London, in a strain which would certainly be 
thought unpardonable iu an American newspaper. 


The Norwegian novelist, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, who 
is just now being féted in Boston, deserves generous 
and hospitable tréatment at the hands of Americans 
generally. He is the most eminent exponent of the 
literary genius of the Scandinavian race in modern 
times; and his devotion to the highest interests of bis 
nation, his faith in democratic principles and his 
steadfastness in adhering to and teaching them enti- 
tle him to the highest respect. Heis a man of great 
intellectual force, who preserves both the fine poetic 
feeling and the impetuous strength of his ancestors, 
and unites them in unselfish service of his country 
and his time. 


We do not often publish letters not intended for pub- 
lication, and we judge the following note, sent to Mr. 
Beecher to this office, though not markedprivate, was 
not written for the public, but it is quite too good to 
keep: 

My DEAR S1R:—I wish to write an oration showing how 
mucb the “ Puritans’ have degenerated since they landed on 
Plymouth Rock. [ want to touch on the 8: ctarianism, Mor=- 
monism, Atheistism, [nfidelism, etc. Will you please write 
_ me one touching on thes: and also showiog up some of the 
sins, etc., practic up North and in South. Please send it as 
soon as possible, as I have to deliver it in two weeks. 


The gossip and discussion touching the proposed 
marriage of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, which have 
been rife in England during the past weeks and 
have appeared in many English newspapers, are by 
no me®- ~~ ‘table to the good sense or good breed- 


ing of English society, and right-minded people will 
rejoice to know that the report of the Queen’s inter- 
ference isutterly without foundation. Americans are 
sometimes reproached with lack of delicacy in the 
discussion of private affairs, but it would be difficult 
to discover any case in this country in which gossip 
has been more aggressive or impertinent than in this 
instance. 


The Christian Union was very glad to welcome to 
its editorial home last week Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
who returns in greatly improved health and full of 
his usual good spirits and zeal for work. His many 
friends will earnestly hope that the warning of the 
past will not be lost upon him, and that his intellect- 
ual energy will not betray him into overwork again. 


The Rev. Alexander Hannay, of London, England, 
Secretary of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, whose address at the meeting of the 
American Board attracted very general attention, 
will preach next Sunday morning in the Brick 
Church, Rev. Dr. Bevan’s, Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Street. 


The ‘Christian Index’ declares ita faith in the 
doctrine of *‘ poor pay, poor preaching,” and says if 
a church gives twenty-five dollars a year for its 
preaching it will get a twenty-five dollar man; a 
truth upon which some churches will do well to 
meditate. 


The Presbyterian clergyman who reported for The 
Christian Union the Presbyterian Council at Phila- 
delphia, of which he was a member, will certainly 
take exception to the ‘** Evangelist’s’’ description of 
of him as ‘“‘a good, stout Copgregationalist.’’ Guess 


again. 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OLLOWING immediately after the meeting of the 
American Board at Lowell, the Annual Meeting 
of the American Missionary Association, held at Nor- 
wich, Conn., October 12th, 13th and 14th, was surpris- 
ingly large. The hospitality of the good people of 
Norwich, though generous and abundant, was taxed to 
the utmost, and the first supply of return tickets pro- 
vided by the railroad companies was found to be alto- 
gether inadequate to the demand. The number of 
ministers in attendance was not equal to that of some 
previous meetings, but the audiences were strongly 
marked by the presence of gray-headed laymen, most 
of them old-time abolitionists, listening with intense 
interest to every word. 

The exercises were well sustained from beginning to 
end, and while the heights of the Chicago meeting 
of last year were not reached, on the other hand its 
depths were avoided, so that the average excellence 
was fully as good. 

The spectacular element afforded last year in tbe 
presence of an Indian, a Chinese and a Negro, as lead- 
ing speakers, was missing this year. Great interest 
was excited, however, by the attendance of twenty-four 
Indian boys and girls, on their way from New England 
homes, where they had been spending the summer, to 
Hampton Institute. 
faces and to hear the statements regarding their edu- 
cation made by Gen. Armstrong. 


a 


A woman’s meeting was held in connection with the 


other session of the Association. This excited so great 
interest that there was an adjourned session on a sub- 
sequent day. 

The attendance of workers in the Southern field, 
many of whom spend their summers in New England 
and are now on their way to their schools, was a 
marked feature. It was a pleasure to hear Prof. Fair- 
child, of Berea; Pres. Brooks, soon to go to Austin, 
Texas; Pres. De Forrest, of Talladega, Ala., and oth- 
ers; while the ladies speak warmly of addresses made 
to them by Miss Ludlow, Miss Douglass and Miss 
Lord, of Hampton, and Miss Stevenson and Mrs. Hick- 
ok, of Mobiie. 

Like the American Board, the Association enjoyed 
the presence of M. Réveillaud, of France, his friend 
and interpreter, the Rev. Theophilus Dodds, and the 
Rev. Alexander Hannay, of England. Each of these 
spoke with peculiar power in the characteristic style 
of his country; and while their utterances were some- 
what of a digression from the direct purposes of the 
Association, they deepened and gave direction to the 
missionary and spiritual impressions of the meeting. 
Not for many years has the spirit of a deep religious 
consecration been more apparent in these public gath- 
erings. A feeling that God has wonderfully led the 
Association through the thirty-five years of its history, 
that it has asolemn responsibility for ‘‘ the three tinted 
races” of America, that. never did its work look more 
hopeful and call for more direct labor for souls, seemed 
to pervade all hearts. This missionary key-note was 
struck by the able review of the present condition of 
the world by Mr. H. K. Carroll, one of the editors of 


the New York “‘ Independent,” and was so deepened by 


It was good to see their bright . 


the grand sermon of Dr. Alexander McKenzie on Africa 
that its melody pervaded the sessions to the end. 

As a necessary consequence the Church work of the 
Association received a recognition and emphasis that 
it never had before. Prof. Tucker, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, with his rare facility of presenting 
fresh thought compactly and forcibly, and Dr. J. E- 
Roy with a report of his work as field-superintendent, 
in establishing churches in the South, showed that 
the seed sown so long, and so long patiently watered, 
was now rapidly springing up and that the next dec- 
ade would witness a wonderful increase of churches 
ofthe Puritan order among the seventy already or 
ganized. In this connection the necessity was insisted 
on of theological schools, properly endowed and of- 
ficered, to train colored men to be the pastors of these 
churches, missionaries to Africa, and in general, lead- 
ers for their race. 3 

Another feature marking the meetings is intimately 
related to those which have already been mentioned. 
The work of the Association has of necessity largely | 
been in the line of education. It was specially urged 
that this education is earnestly Christian, and there- 
fore can never be superseded in the South by any sys- 
tem of public schools inaugurated by the State or the 
general government. This line of remark was em- 
phasized by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor in his admirable ser- 
mon, and by the Rev. Addison P. Foster and the Rev. 
Jas. Powell in subsequent addresses. 

Never before in the remembrance of your corre- 
spondent has the relation of the Association to the 
welfare of the country been more prominently pressed. 
Our proximity to the national elections, and the fact 
that State elections in the West occurred on the first 
day of the meeting, made all keenly sensitive to the 
patriotic aspects of the Association’s work. The vital 
relations of Christian effort for the colored man, the 
Indian and the Chinese to the welfare of the country 
were admirably urged in various addresses. The Rev. 
A. H. Bradford gave a thrilling description of the in- 
famous Indian policy which our government has pur- 
sued since Jackson’s administration, and urged the 
breaking up of the Reservation system and recogni- 
tion of the Indian as an American citizen. The Rev. 
L. T. Chamberlain, Dr. Patton, Dr. Strieby, and also 
Dr. Taylor and Mr. Foster in remarks previously 
referred to, insisted on the education and con- 
version of the black man as the only solution of 
the Southern difficulties, while the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, seconded by the Rev. Samuel Scoville, urged 
with unanswefable force of logic that there were but two 
ways of meeting Chinese immigration—with the sword 
or with the cross; that history showed the futility of 
the former method in the presence of hordes driven 
by starvation; that history showed also the power of 
the Gospel to convert and so to assimilate all hostile 
elements that might touch our shores. The Asso- 
ciation deserves the warm commendation it received 
from Dr. Wm. H. Willcox, through whom came the 
recent gift of $150,000 from Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of © 
Malden, Mass., for its careful economy and for its 
frankness in setting forth with carefulwess and thor- 
oughness to public inspection its whole financial 
management. It has, indeed, nothing to conceal, and 
courts the fullest examination of its principles and 
expenditures. This was notably shown in the paper 
of Prof. Thos. N. Chase, who has just returned from 
an Official visit to the Mendi Mission on the west coast 
of Africa. He stated with the greatest plainness that 
while it was seemingly proved that black men could 
live on that coast in good health where white men 
would die, the colored men alreadg sent out had, from 
their youth and lack of training, failed to work har- 
moniously or to command the full respect of others. 
The lesson is that of greater pains in training fit men 
for missionaries and greater care in their selecti »n. 

While the key-note of the meetings was struck in 
the reference at the beginning to the missionary aspect 
of the work, the meetings reached their natural climax 
in acall for enlargement. The feeling was general 
which found voice in a fitting resolution, that the 
Association has come to a turning point in its history 
and that now, as never before, more means, more men, 
new endowments, new buildings, new institutions, are 
imperatively demanded by the exigencies of the 
work. The $150,000 just given is all to go for build- 
ings greatly needed by existing institutions. Large 
contributions are called for to equip these new built- 
ings and supply the wants of the new scholars and 
teachers who will come because of them. Dr. A. F. 
Beard, of Syracuse, N. Y., clinched the nail which had 
been driven on this subject, in a thoughtful essay on 
giving. He urged that the great demand of the age 
was for business men who, with the same measure of 
consecration that is required of ministers, should de- 
vote their gains to Christ. For the work of this Asso- 
ciation, men are to be had in abundance; let men of 
wealth give as did the poor widow in our Saviour’s 
day, their ali to Christ. is 

Norwicg, Ct., Oct. 14, 1880. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE, MAPLE. 
By E L. OGDEN. 
— , on the world's first harvest day, 
The forest trees before the Lord : 
Laid down their autumn offerings 
Of fruit, in golden sunshine stored, 


The Maple only, of them all, 
Before the world’s great harvest King 
With empty hanos, and silent, stood. 
She had no offering to bring. 


(For in the early summer time, 
While other trees laii by ther hoard, 
Tte Maple winged her fruit with love 
And sent it Jaily to the Lord.) | 


There ran through all the leafy wood 
A murmur and a scornful smile. 
But silent still the Maple stood _ 
And looked, unmoved, to God the while. 


And then, while feli on earth a bush 
So great it seemed like death to be, 
From his white throne the mighty Lord 
Stooped down and kissed the Maple tree. 


At tbat swift kiss there sudden thrilled 
In every nerve, through every vein, 
An ecstasy of joy so great 
It seemed aimost akin to pain. 
And there before the forest trees, 
Blushing and pale by turns, she stood, 
In every leaf, now red and gold 
Transfigured by the kiss of God. 


And still when comes the autnmn time, 
And on the hills the harvest lies, 
Blushing, the Maple tree recalls 
Her life’s one, beautiful surprise. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPT- 
Uke, 
THE FALSE AND TRUE METHODS. 
By PROFESSOR GEORGE F. FISHER, J).D. 


- T is often-said in these days that our interpreta- 

i tions of Scripture are to change with the new 
light coming from the progress of science. By 
‘*science” is commonly meant natura) and physical 
science, as geology, astronomy. Sometimes, under 
this term, historical and archeological investigations 
are included. Interpretation, it is said, must be modi- 
fied to adapt itself to the discoveries in other depart- 
ments which were not known to the theologians of a 
former day. Here is an easy solvent, it is frequently 
implied, for all the difficulties of Scripture. 

Such a canon I believe to be both false and mis- 
chievous. It assumes that written documents are so 
flexible that they can be made to yield a varying sense 
to suit the exigencies of the hour. It implies that lan- 
guage, instead of having a definite, ascertainable 
meaning, is elastic enough to admit of any diversities 
of significance. These diversities, be it observed, do 
not arise from the more or less thorough study of the 
language itself, and of the circumstances under which 
it was uttered, but from constructions imposed from 
without, by conclusions drawn from other brauches of 
study. The implication is that we are to find out what 
geology says, and what astronomy says, and what 
scientific chronology has to utter, and, perhaps, what 
psychology and biology have to declare, and then pro- 
ceed to extort an identical or coincident statement 
from the words and phrases of Holy Writ. It is 
doubtful whether so extraordinary a canon would be 
seriously broached respecting any book except the 
Bible. The Constitution of the United States is to be 
interpreted, as all admit, by an examination of the lan- 
guage used in it, with the additional help derived from 
a knowledge of the time and circumstances in which 
it was framed. What did the authors intend? What 
were they understood to mean by the conventions and 
the States which adupted the Constitution as ah instru- 
meut of government? These are the questions which 
a sound interpreter puts to himself. So when the 
work to be understood is the Phedon of Plato or the 
history of Thucydides, the sole aim is to elicit the 
seuse in:ended by the respective writers. How didthey 


expect to be understood by tneir readers? How would 


they naturally be understood? How werethey actually 
understood? Alla priori methods that might assume 
to supersede the grammatico-historical method, or to 
interfere in the slightest degree with its results, 
would be scouted by all sensible scholars. Not what 
we would like to have the author mean, not what it 
would comport with some theory of ours to make him 
mean, but what he really purposed to express is the 
only question before the mind of the exegete. The 


language which the author used, fairly translated by 
means of -grammar and lexicon, with due attention to 
the enviroument in the midst of which he wrote, are 
the only means of obtaining a correct answer to this 
question. 

But many seem to imagine that the Bible is some- 
how an unreal book, a book not to be interpreted on 
the principles which are applied to all other communi- 
cations made to men. Language is conceived to lose 
in some way its recognized force and value as a sym- 
bol of thought. A nebulous haze is conceived to rest 
upon the pages of Holy Writ, and every one is at 
iiberty to discern what he prefers to see. The sllegor- 
ical school of interpretation began with Alexandrian 
Judaism, was carried forward under the auspices of 
Origen and his followers, and has reappeared under 
a variety of phases from that day to this. Things in 
Scripture which were thought to be undignified, or 
for any reason repugnant to subjective feeling, were 
construed by Philo to be symbolical of some occult 
truth in morals or religion, the literal reality sug- 
gested by the linguage being, in some cases, entirely 
swept away. The freaks of allegorical exegesis are 
more or less grotesque according to the degree of in- 
telligence or taste in the exegete. 

But is there no such thing as a double sense of 
Scripture? Is everything that is meant patent on the 
surface? Did not the prophets utter more truth than 
they knew? The Old Testament politica) and ritual 
system was the rudimental form of the Messianic king- 
dom; it was representative, and thus emblematic; 
there is a germinant and a consummated fulfillment of 
pro hecy; divine providence and the inspiring Spirit 
saw a reach of meaning in the words of the seer which 
he himself, within his cunfined horizon, was precluded 
from beholding. All this may be admitted Without 
qualifying in the least the proposition that the rigid 
application of the grammatico-historical method is the 
only means of arriving at the sense of Scripture. 
Abandon this method and you embark in « vessel with- 
out a helm, on a sea without a shore. Every deviation 
from this plain rule is not only indefensible in itself, 


but is pernicious for the reason that it furnishes a 


maxim and precedents for the perverse interpretation 
of any portion of Scripture the honest meaning of 
which may be unwelcome to any class of readers. 
The warrant for the principal doctrines of Revelation 
is thereby unsettled. Scripture is made a nose of 
wax, to be shaped according to every man’s whim. 

The idea that interpretation is to be governed by 
extraneous considerations is frequently assumed with 
regard to the portions of Scripture which bear on the 
topics of natural science. We hear it said that ‘‘ con- 
cessions” of one sort or another must be made, or 
denied, by interpreters. Scientific exegesis pays no 
attention to considerations of the kind. It keeps clear 
of unscientific prepossessions of whatever sort. Its 
aim is to get at the ideas which the sacred writer 
sought to convey, and until this is done it postpones 
questions about the reconciliation of his teaching with 
truth obtained from some other quarter. For the time 
it lets these questions take cure of themselves. It 
looks with distrust upon interpretations which are 
contrary to those which contemporaries of the writer 
necessarily attached to his language; to those which, 
after being received for ages, are «liscarded on no bet- 
ter ground than the supposed requisitions of some 
other branch of knowlelge. It is slow to allow that 
narratives have been introduced into the Bible which 
must wait for a cor'ect understanding of them for 
ages, until the information which is mysteriously 
locked up in them has been obtained, in the progress 
of science, from some other quarter, when, of course, 
it needs no inspired verification. As if Biblical narra- 
tives were a kind of riddle, the sense of which no one 
could surmise, which no one could even suspect of 
being a riddle until long ages should have elapsed! 
As if they were couched in terms which those imme- 
diately addressed and numerous generations after- 
wards must of necessity misinterpret ! 

Those who may be inclined to sanction loose princi- 
ples of interpretation for the sake of getting over 
other difficulties would do well to remember that they 
are opening a door to a lawless exegesis which may 
return to plague the inventor. And they will do well 
to consider, also, that all strained interpretation of 
Scripture, all artificial exegesis of words and phrases, 
however specious it may be and convenient for the 
moment, must, like every other unsubstantial thing, 
fall to the ground. It cannot last long. The preva- 
lence of the sober grammatico historical method is as 
sure as anything in the future can be. Its progress is 
steady and irresistible. It is the victory of true Chris- 
tian science over fancifuluess, over dugmatic prejudice, 
over @ priori theories of human invention. Criticism 
is not governed by mathematical law. The sound 
critic does not ask whether a given construction is 
possible, but whether, all things considered, it is prob- 
able. Is it the impression naturally made on a fair 


minded interpreter, who is guided by common sense 
and by the instincts developed through philological 
and historical study? If not, its mere possibility, or 
the impossibility of demonstrating the contrary, goes 
for nothing. ; 

NEW HAVEN. Conn. 


THE COMMON SENSE METHOD. 
By THE Rev. L P. MERCER. 


‘HERE is a story in the Book of Genesis of Isaac’s 
opening the wells which the Philistines had filled 
up. Is it not time we should begin to open again to 
Spiritual faith the ‘ wells of salvation” by removing 
from the divine teachings the dust. and rubbish of 
merely natural iuterpretation and speculation? Have 
not the science and learning of our day done something 
like that which the Philistines did? Have they not 
at least obscured the divine message of the Bible with 
their exclusive attention to its mere letter? And 
would it not be a great deal better for us if, putting 
aside this mass of commentary and criticism, we 
could approach the Bible as God’s message to us with 
the maxim of the Apostle, that ‘‘the things of the Spirit 
of God are to be spiritually discerned’? Of course it 
is not meant that the helps to aright understanding of 
the letter are to be iguored; but they ure to be denied 
the supremacy that they have usurped. For the prac- 
tical question is, How shall we use the Bible? How 
shall a man, approaching the Holy Word reverently as 
a disciple, interpret its language to his spiritual edifi- 
cation? 

Shall he read it as he would read Plato, seeking 
merely to discover the meaning of its letter as it 
may have been in the mind of Moses, or Matthew, 
while writing, or as it may have suggested itself to 
the und-rstanding of the Jews, or of the disciples, 
to whom it was first written? That is one way; and 
that is what is called literal interpretation. It is yery 
important, no doubt; but is it all-important? If it is, 
if that is the only, or the highest, use of the Bible, the 
work of the critics is indispensable, and our knowledge 
of divine truth will be mainly determined by our skill 
in Biblical criticism. And yet we have been taught 
that a critical attitude of mind is not the best attitude 
for the disciple. Something is said in our Gospel 
about childlikevess and simple-mindedness, and a 
higher wisdom which is hid from the wise und prudent. 
Did Jesus mean by ‘ these things” accurate knowl- 
edge of Jewish history and of a historical redemption? 
Shall we make it the chief end of Bible study to be 
thoroughly furnished in the history of the past, and of 
God’s way to man inthe past? Or shall we, remem- 
bering that it is God’s Word and not man’s, look to 
find in every natural event, in every prophecy, para- 
ble or precept, divine and spiritual truths of personal 
import to our souls, independen: of time and place, 
and capable of unfolding themselves to our thought in 
the ratio of our growing spiritual insight? This is the 
spiritual method of interpretation, which seeks, by 
prayer and meditation, and every help of knowledge, 
to ‘* discern spiritually ’’ the ‘‘things of the Spirit of 
God,” which are veiled in the histories and parables 
and proverbs of his written Word. Admitting that 
the Bible is the Word of God, and studying it as such, 
as Christians profess to do, is pot this method of in- 
terpretation the method of common sense? For, if ‘‘all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
structio': in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be thoroughly furnished in all good works,” we must 
believe that its history and symbolism are replet2 with 
spiritual wisdom. 

Men speak of the Word of God as not being in accord- 
ance with science or history, as if they expected a 
revelation of natural things! How should that make 
us spiritually wise? The natural and intuitive assump- 
tion with which a mind of sound judgment would 
approach a Divine revelation would be that its real 
message concerns spiritual things; and, if given in the 
language of earthly things and events, that these are 
figures and types of spiritual things. In considering 
the question of the inspiration of the Bible it might be 
necessary to consider the internal evidences of its 
containing the mind of God, which he alone could 
embody in buman language; but when we admit that 
it is the Word of God reason insists that it must 
contain ‘‘the things of the spirit of God,” and that 
these things mst be ‘spiritually discerned.” This 
is the dictate of good sense confirmed by the Script- 
ures themselves, which are continually directing the 
mind above the literal expression, above the ideas 
and images which compose its outward sense, to the 
Divine wisdom that is contained within. 

This, moreover, is the intuitive practice of the devout 
Christian. Whoever really draws life from the Divine 
Word practically adopts the method of spiritual inter- 


pretation. Many who are strong literalists when a 


question of technical interpretation is raised, or a mat- 
ter of dogma is involved, do nevertheless in their de- 
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yout and practical study of Holy Scripture see ineffa- 
ble things within and above the mere letter. They 
think of the divine truth when they read of ‘*‘ the water 
of life ;"’ they think of the written Word through which 
that truth comes to them when they read of ‘‘ the wells 
of salvation.”’ They think of their own need of divine 
saving power to touch the eyes of the mind when they 
read of the curing of the blind. They read of the lame, 
and think of their own halting and disobedient lives ; 
or of the palsied, and see the picture of their own im- 
potence to bring forth their good purpose into act: or 
of the possessed, and think of the spirits of covetous- 
ness, and anger, and malice which possess their souls. 

This is spiritual interpretation. Even the plainest 
commandment of the Decalogue yields a higher mean- 
ing with the disciple’s advancement in obedience, and 
attests its divine origin aud authority by its unfolding 
significance. Murdcris seen to be only the ultimation 
of anger and hatred; adultery, of lust. The most 
matter-of-fact allusions become the revelation of spir- 
itual lessons. ‘*‘ A man’s foes are they of his own 
household” does not cease to be a warning to the 
Christian because all the members of the family com- 
mune at the same altar. Instead of outward foes he 
sees internal impulses and persuasions which set his 
mental household in confusion; instead of father and 
mother after the flesh he sees his loves of self and of 
the world, the father and mother of his evil affections 
and thoughts, whom he must hate for the Lord’s sake. 
And soon. Every man or woman or child who draws 
help and instruction from the Word derives it by a 
privciple of spiritual interpretation. And the princi- 
ple is as simple as it is practical: ‘‘ Transfer your 
thoughts from the body to the soul; from the outer 
world to the inner world of the mind; from the scenes, 
circumstances and objects of time to the states and 
priuciples of eternal life; and you have a key to the 
treasures of divine wisdom in proportion to the devel- 
opment of spiritual perception.” 

This development of perception is not derived from 
‘‘the spirit which is of this world, but from the Spirit 
which ix of God.’’ There is in the Scriptures themselves 
the light by which it is developed according to the 
disposition of discipleship. It does not always keep 
pace with intellectual learning, but oftener with a meek 
and teachable heart. There is no greater mistake than 
that the spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures takes 
the Bible away from the simple-minded. It is true, 
rather, that no literalism can take away the instruc- 
tions of the spirit of the Word from such. Their very 
simple-mindedness is what leaves them free to follow 
the method of common sense, and makes them living 
illustratiors of the Lord’s words: ‘‘I thank thee, O 
Father, that thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent and revealed them unto babes.” 


DETECTIVE DEVICES. 
By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 


HAT devices may detectives use? 

Honest men and good citizens have differed 
earnestly in opinion over the methods employed by Mr. 
Comstock and the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
The same perplexing question arises—in somewhat dif- 
ferent aspects—in courts of justice. The reports of a 
couple of years past show half adozen careful decis- 
ions. There has been some conflict. But the tendency, 
on the whole, is towards a two-fold rule like this: A 
detective. may tise devices and even deceptions in ob- 
taining evidence; but he must show a complete offense 
done by the accused, independent of any participatfon 
by the detective. Sometimes the distinction may be 
very nice. If a shop-keeper puts a marked bill in his 
money-drawer, along with ten plain ones, and his clerk 
steals the total, finding the marked bill upon the clerk 
is good evidence that he stole the others. Here a 
complete theft of the ten plain bills, independent of 
the device, is shown. But ifa man puts his handker- 
chief in his pocket with the end projecting and goes 
among street boys a-fishing for a pickpocket, and 
catches one who bites at that handkerchief, a judge 
will be apt to say: He did not steal your handkerchief, 
he took it by your leave. 

‘* Decoy letters” were drawn in question upon a trial 
about thirty years ago. Ithas been a common practice 
when letters are missed over any particular mail route 
to put marked money in an envelope and send it 
through the doubted office, or route, and watch where 
it disappears. Ifthe marked money can be found in 
the pocket of a olerk, it is considered good evidence 
that he is the thief. No one ever doubted that it would 
be good ground for dismissing the clerk; but in a case 
where the clerk was put on trial for stealing the letter 
his counsel] argued that the epistle was not really mail 
matter, for it was not honestly intended to be carried, 
but was sent that it might be stolen on the way; there- 
fore taking it was not robbing the mail. But Judge’ 
Betts suid that he considered the letter, if the outside 
was not marked in any way to indtcate an intent that 


It should be stopped, was entitled to the same protec- 
tion with any other letter; it was intended to go 
through if the clerks would let it. 

Several instances bave occurred in which a person's 
private papers have been obtained by the detectives 
and produced against him upon his trial. Here the 
judges have generally said that if the papers are lawful 
evidence of the commission ofa crime they may be 
used to prove it, no matter how they were obtained. 
One of these cases arose as early as 1822, when the 
right of visitation and search of vessels on the high 
seas was so inuch in dispute. ‘‘La Jeune Eugenie”’ 
was searched, and papers found on board led to her 


being prosecuted as a slaver; the lawyers for defense | 


argued that the search was unlawful, and therefore the 
papers ought to be ruled out. Not long afterward, in 
Massachusetts, a man was suspected of selling lottery 
tickets, and by means of a search warrant a number of 
them were found concealed in his house; his lawyer 
contended that the search warrant had been issued 
and executed contrary to law, and, therefore, the find- 
ing of the tickets ought to go for nothing. Quite re- 
cently, when a firm of merchants were prosecuted in 
Bangor for smuggling, and their papers and account- 
books were produced against them, they made the 
same objection: showing that the evidence was ob- 
tained by an unjust and illegal search. In all these 
cases the judges said, in substance: Here is an 
accused person and here are papers produced to show 
that he is guilty. If they show guilt he must be con- 
victed, no matter how they came here. How the dis- 
trict attorney or the detectives obtained them must 
be left to their own consciences; or if they have 
broken the law they may be sued for doing so. 

Deceptions practiced to obtain confessions have 
been treated in much the same mauner, provided no 
false promises or threats were made. These are never 
allowed. But if a person confesses freely and of his 
own accord, the judges do not reject the admission be- 
cause some deception was practiced in obtaining it. 
In Alabama, not long ago, a negro was suspected of 
having laid bars across a railroad track by which a 
train was wrecked. In hope to elicit a confession a 
detective approached him, insinuating that he (the 
detective) had been defrauded by the railroad company 
and wanted ‘‘to get even with it,” which he proposed 
to do by throwing a train off the track.. He asked the 
negro where would be a good place. The negro 
answered, describing one. The detective asked how 
he knew, and the negro said because he had tried it, 
and he then told the whole story of his own crime; 
which was afterwards narrated against him on his 
trial. The question whether it was proper to receive 
a confession thus obtained was afterward argued in 
the supreme court, but the judges said there was no 
objection. 

Instances where the detectives promote the commis- 
sion of an offense present more difficulty. They have 
given rise to some very nice distinctions. Sometimes 
the purpose has been simply to frustrate an intended 
offense. Sometimes the purpose of the detective in 
promoting the offeuse has been to bring the suspected 
person to punishment. Such cases often afford the 
counsel for the accused materials for a very good de- 
fense. In Texas, where great herds of cattle roam at 
large with little to secure them to their owners except 
a brand of the owner’s monogram upon them, a man 
was suspected of increasing his herd by the cheat of 
changing the marks branded upon his neig ibors’ cat- 
tle. To bring him to justice a detective entered his 
empley as herdsman and continued with him for sev- 
eral months, until one day he saw him change the 
peculiar mark of another owner on a beef into his own. 
The culprit was brought to trial on the detective’s tes- 
timony, and the lawyer objected that the detective 
was an accomplice; but the court said they could not 
esteem a person an accomplice who participates in 
an act simply in the capacity of a detective and to 
ascertain the truth of suspicion. There was a curious 
attempt in England at like hair-splitting. The law 
there punishes any sale of adulterated food ‘‘to the 
prejudice of the purchaser.” A detective, suspecting 
a milk dealer, bought half a pint of his milk and had it 
analyzed, when it proved to be one-fourth watered. 
The milk dealer was prosecuted; when his counsel 
urged that the sale was not to the prejudice of the pur- 
chaser. For, said he (in effect), this detective got 
just what he wanted—a sample for analysis. He did 
not even pay for it with his own money; and he lost 
nothing by the watering. And the magistrate actually 
discharged the dealer on this ground. But the Queen’s 
Bench judges decided in favor of the detective. 

In some cases the decision has been against the de- 
tective’s device. One narrative is that, years ago, 
when the English government had a standing reward 
for the capture of highway robbers, a man put money 
into his pocket and went to & sequestered spot, while 
a coadjutor advised a third man,whom the two thought 
would be likely to commit a robbery if he knew of a 


good opportunity, to go and rob No.1. The person 
thus advised complied, and was arrested and tried. 
Another narrative is that a man planning a burglary 
asked another to assist him, but the latter informed 
the proprietor of the building and the police: authori- 
ties. By their advice he enticea the contriver of the 
scheme to proceed with the plan; marked money was 
laid in the house, and after the house had been entered 
and the money taken the sheriff came forward at a sig- 
pal and arrested the principal with the money in lis 
pocket. The judges in cases like these have said that 
no legal crime was proved. No doubt the accused 
men intended crime and were morally guilty, but, in 
truth, the money was taken or the building entered by 
the owner’s consent; therefore it was not robbery or 
burglary. In St. Louis, a year or two ago, a physician 
was suspected of dealing, through the mails, in im- 
moral and prohibited articles, and a detective prepared 
a letter to him asking if he could furnish one. This 
letter was dated from a place in Georgia, was written 
and signed in a fictitious hand and name of a woman, 
and, through the aid of the St. Louis post-office clerks, 
was stamped and delivered as though it had come from 
Georgia. Back came an answer, addressed to the 
supposed woman, saying, ‘‘I have what you desire; 
price $10.” The St. Louis post-office clerks, instead 
of forwarding the letter to the fictitious address in 
Georgia, gave it to the detective, and he instituted a 
prosecution. The court discharged the physician. 
The judges said that no doubt he intended to violate 
the law, and was morally guilty. But what the law 
forbade was ‘‘ giving information’’ where the forbidden 
articles could be bought. Laying out of view the de- 
tective’s letter of inquiry, the physician’s answer would 
not give information to any one; no one, read{ng it 
alone, could understand it. Thus, whatever he in- 
tended, he had actually only given information toa 
detective in aid of his police work; and this is not 
punishable. 


JOE EVANS’S CHANCE. 
By MABEL 8S. EMERY. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE four o’clock train was just due at North Hal. 

sett, and Hiram Blake, station-agent and post- 
master in one, came out on the little platform with 
the mail-bag. A young girl drove up to the station, 
tied her handsome, sedate-looking white horse to a 
post beside the building, and walked down the plat- 
form also. The station-agent nodded and smiled. 

‘* How d’ye do, Sady? Expectiu’ your pa home to- 
day?” 

ve Yes,” said Sady, ‘‘he’s coming on this train. 
How’s Mrs. Blake?” 

‘¢Oh, pretty smart, pretty smart for her. Neuralogy 
troubles her a good deal, you know. She had a bad 
spell on’t las* night.” - 

“ That’s too bad,” said Sady, in a rather pre-occu- 
pied way. ‘‘ There’s the train now!” and a shrill 
whistle was heard down the bend of the track. 

The train stopped beside the platform, and some of 
the passengers, sitting by the car-windows, glanced 
at Sady as she stood there waiting for her father. 
They saw a fresh-faced girl, some fourteen years old, 
evidently the daughter of a well-to-do farmer. She 
was a pretty girl—after the North Halsett standard of 
prettiness—with clear, rosy cheeks, not quite guiltless 
of a few small freckles, long and heavy braids of 
light brown hair, and a pair of straightforward, honest 
blue eyes. 

‘* That’s one of the belles of this rural district, I sup- 
pose,” lazily commented a young man in the nearest car 
to the lady by his side, absorbed in Miss Braddon’s 
latest. 

‘* Dare say,” replied his companion, lifting her eyes 
a moment from the printed page. ‘‘She looks—well, 
capable; as if she had the pre-eminently Yankee gift 
they call ‘faculty.’ I’m morally certain she took a 
prize for bread atthe county fair.” 

But the train was now moving on, with an angry 
puff or two from the locomotive at being delayed at 
all, and Sady was left behind to greet her futher. He 
had alighted from the cars, valise in one hand and 
umbrella in the other; not alone, for a strange boy 
followed him—a black-haired, black-eyed lad a little 
taller than herself. 

‘* Well, Sady,” said Mr. Weir, with an affectionate 
kiss, ‘‘’t seems good to get home again. futher 
Harry all well, I s’pose? This is Joe Evans; he’s 
going to live with us a spell. Come, Joe, shake 
hands.” 

The tall lad’s black eyes met the clear gaze of the 
blue pair under the shade hat with a somewhat eager 
questioning glance as he shook hands with their 
owner. She said, ‘‘ How do you do?” kindly enough, 
and led the way to Dick and the buggy-wagon. Mr. 
Weir patted the horse’s neck and untied him. : 

‘““Whoa, Dick, stand still! Now, Joe, you just 
jump in behind ’n’ take my carpet bag. The other end 
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o’ the seat, Sady ; I can git in better this side. Seems 
's ef I’d been gone the longest time! But you hain’t 
changed much, hey? Well, what’s the news to 


home?” 
The white horse carried the party briskly down 


the little village street, and the boy in behind looked 


around him with much interest. He was evidently an 
entire stranger to North Halsett, and the black eyes 
shone with pleasure in the novelty of everything around 
him. Now the wagon rolled over a bridge across a 
little river, with glimpses of gleaming fish darting to 
and fro in the clear water, now it passed through a 
leafy avenue where the afternoon shadows lay heavy. 
Joe sat wrapped in a pleasant dream of golden maple 
leaves and plashing water, almost unconscious of the 
busy talk going on over his shoulder, till Mr. Weir 
said, as Dick began to walk up a long, smooth, sloping 
hill, ‘* Well, Joe, what d’ye think o’ the country? 
Plenty o’ room, hey? We're almost home now. That’s 
the place the white house on top o’ the hill.” 

Joe started out of his dream, and the eager, anxious 
look came into his eyes again as he turned to see the 
house. His home it was to be now—at least as long 
as Mr. Weir liked him: Mr. Weir had said so; and he 
was to begin his life all over again here and make him- 
se!f quite a different Joe Evans from the one two years 
ago. Besides, everybody here would not know all 
about him: he wished that girl with the keen blue eyes 
might not know; she looked very good and pretty— 
quite different from the girls Joe had been used to 
seeing. 

A tall elm stood iu front of the large white farm- 
house, and a smooth, grassy lawn stretched from the 
broad side-piazza down to the road. The huge, red- 
painted doors of the barn were wide open at either 
end, and the afternoon sunshine gilded the high-piled 
hay-lofts, making even the cobwebs festooned over the 
rafters seem rather ornamental than otherwise And 
there, looming up into the sky beyond the barn, was 
a real mountain, wrapped in dim, purple haze. Joe 
thought he must have found Paradise. Surely nothing 
could be more beautiful than this, and in so lovely a 
place everybody must be good and kind; how could 
they be anything else? 

A woman and a chubby-faced boy of three or four 
summers were Waiting on the piazza as they drove up. 

‘* Here we be, mother,” said Mr. Weir cheerily, as he 
jumped out over the wheel. ‘‘Come, Harry, hain't 
you got a kiss for father?” The chubby-faced boy had 
retreated behind his mother when he saw the strange 
face, and at first declined to leave the oheiter of her 
ample skirts. 

‘*Wal, wal! you’d come ef you knew what I’d got 
in my pocket—wouldn’t he, Joe?” 

Joe smiled confidently, and, thus assured that the 
hew comer was not an immediately dangerous charac- 
ter, Harry came out from his retirement. Mr. Weir 
caught him up, tossed him, baby-fashion, over his 
head two or three times, and then let him rummage 
through the breast pocket of his coat in search of the 
adroitly suggested goodies. | 

‘You know, Marthy, sence Colburn left I wanted a 
boy to work on the farm a spell ’n’ see to the chores; 
so while [ was down to John’s I came across Joe ’n’ 
brought him home with me. He's goin’ to take hold 
smart, ’n’ when he gits the hang o’ things he’ll make a 
fust rate hand. Won’t you now, Joe?” 

“Pll do the best I can,” said Joe. He felt so glad 
and grateful to Mr. Weir, so dazzled by the strange, 
new loveliness of fields and brooks and mountains, 
that he hud felt a choking something come up in his 
throat as he began to speak. But Mrs. Weir was 
looking straight at him with eyes like Sady’s, only 
sharper and keener—they seemed to look him through 
and through—and the mighty effort he made not to let 
his voice tremble in a boyish way took him to the 
other extreme, and made his tone hard, almost surly. 

The sharp blue eyes looked him all over again be- 
fore their owner said anything. 

‘* Well, Joe—your name is Joe, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes, marm. Joe Evans.” 

‘*T’ll see by and by about a place for you to sleep. 
Got any clothes with you?” 

‘* This bundle is all I’ve got.” 

‘* You can lay it here on the piazza till after supper. 
Well, Nathan, how’s John’s folks? ’D they say any- 

thing about comin’ up to visit?” 

They’re pretty well—that is, all but Katy,” said 
Mr. Weir, rewarding Harfy with a big peppermint 
from the paper bag he had found. ‘‘ John’s been 
havin’ a touch o’ liver complaint, but he’s better, 
Katy’s sort of miserable, hasn’t been in school lately, 
’n’ looks pretty pale ’n’ peaked. I tried to have her 
come home alonpg of me. She sent her love to you, 
Sady. And I saw Silas Bates, Marthy. He and 
Emmeline ’ ‘a’ got a nice little place, ’n’ he works in a 
Shoe-shop. 

‘‘I guess Emmeline paid for the place,” said Mrs. 
Weir. ‘Come, now, why don’t you see to Dick, or 


tell Joe to, and then come in and tell us about the 
folks while Sady’s gettin’ supper?” 

‘‘ Well, I guess I’d better. Come, Joe, ’n’ I'll show you 
where things go in the barn. I guess I hain’t been 
gone long enough to forgit, myself. Come, Dick, don’t 
you want your supper too? There’s a chance to 
wash there, in the shed-room,” the farmer continued, 
‘‘and you mustn’t forgit to wipe your feet on the mat 
before you go into the house. Mis’ Weir is kinder 
careful o’ her floors.” 

‘¢T’ll remember,” said Joe. ‘‘Sha’n’t I unharness? I 
know how, you know. I worked in a stable once.” 

‘‘Yes, you might’s well. Hang the harness up in 
that corner, there, ’n’ just give Dick a pail o” water 
now. We'll feed him by ’n’ by. Then you can look 
round a little, ef you want to, till you hear the horn for 
supper.”’ 

Mr. Weir took off bis own boots at the shed door 
and put on a pair of old slippers before he entered the 
kitchen. The great square room, with the golden 
afternoon sunshine lying in across the floor, was spot- 
lessly clean on every square inch of its surface. Large 
braided rugs were scattered about over the dark 
painted floor, and Mrs. Weir was at work plaiting long 
strips of old woollen cloth for another of the same 
kind, after the thrifty New England fashion. Sady 
was mixing up tea-biscuit at a white scoured table in 
the adjoining ‘‘ buttery.” 

‘‘T declare it does seem good to get home ayain,”’ 
said Mr. Weir, setiliug himself in a creaking rocking- 
chair by the western window. ‘ I s’pose you didn’t 
have no trouble while I was goue? Jim Page see to 
the stock all right, didn’t he?’’ 

“Oh yes, heWid well enough,” said Mrs. Weir, lay- 
ing down her strip of scarlet flannel and taking un z« 
gray one. ‘* Where’s that boy—-Joe?” 

‘‘ Out in the barn, seein’ to Dick.” 

‘“Well, then, who in the world is he? Where did 
you pick him up, I'd like to know.” 

‘*Wal, there’s quite a story to that, Marthy. ‘Twas 
by way o’ Norcutt, John’s partner, that I come to gir 
him. The fact is, I took him out o’ the Reform 
School.” 

‘*Nathan Weir!” exclaimed his wife, in mingled 
incredulity and irritation. ‘‘Do you really mean to 
say you’ve brought a low creature like that into the 
house? Likely enough he’ll be a lying, thieving sort 
of a fellow, and if he gets mad at anything ’ll burn the 
house down over our heads out o’ spite. And then I 
gucss you'll wish you’d asked my advice before you 
took him into the family.” 

‘Do you really mean it, father?” asked Sady, with 
some disgust in hcr tone also. 

Mr. Weir was vexed at his own want of tact in tell- 
ing them this fact about Joe the very first thing, and 
this vexation made him pow determine to stand his 
ground emphatically and tell the whole story. ‘‘ Yes, I 
do mean it; and comin’ from the Reform School needn’t 
hurt the buy here. 
neither of you. You understand, Sady?” 

Of course,” said Sady, a4ittle impatiently. 

‘¢ Norcutt knew I kind 0’ wanted a boy, and he told 
me about the School ’n’ we both thought it would be a 
good chance for one o’ them fellows to come ’way off 
up here on a quiet farm and sort o’ begin over. Sol 
went in ’n’ saw the boys ’uv’ picked out Joe. He’s alittle 
ovel fifteen, he says. His father ’n’ mother, ef he ever 
had any in partic’lar, died or cut him loose when he 
was a little fellow, and he grew up in the streets 
mostly. He suld papers a little’n’ blacked boots some, 
’n’ got into a pretty rough set in the course of bis livin’ 
round. So by ’n’ by he fell into mischief. along of 
some older chaps that took him in to train for the Old 
Harry, and then he was took up and sent to the Schoul. 
That was a year and a half ago, and he’s had time 
to forget some o’ the bad things he’d learned before.” 

‘¢ Oh, likely enough he’s forgotten ’em all and come 
out a saint,” said Mrs. Weir sarcastically. ‘‘ His eyes 
don’t look like it, though. I mistrusted his looks the 
minute I saw him.” 

Mr. Weir frowned. 
anyway,” he said with decision. 
chance to behave well, at least. 
kind to him, Sudy?” 

‘*Ofcou se,” said Sady again, rather coldly. ‘‘ You 
don’t want me to make a great crony of him, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

‘‘There’s no need o’ that,” said her father. ‘‘ Only 
don’t go to being too hard on the boy ef he does make 
a few mistakes. Well, mother, now we've got Joe off 
our minds, let’s talk about something else. What do 
you s’pose John’s wife sent you?” 

Meanwhile Joe had unbarnessed Dick, given him his 
pail of clear, cool water, and then sat down on the 
threshold of the barn, at the end that looked toward 
the mountain. Everything seemed so hushed and 
quiet! He could hear the river as it rippled along 
over the stones at the foot of the hill, and the cows 


‘*He’s to be treated civil, 
‘* We'll give him a 
You’ll mind and be 


You’re not to tell anybody of it; | 


| away in the distant pasture. A sleepy maltese cat | 


came around the corner of the shed and rubbed against 
his hand, purring softly. Then something larger came 
bouncing around the shed-corner—the chubby-faced 
boy with a maltese kitten, a smaller edition of the furry 
bunch of content by his side. 

‘*This is my kitiy,” announced Harrv. 
is Johnny. Did you got a kitten, too?” 

‘*No,”’ said Joe; ‘*‘ but you’ve got a pretty one. Can 
she play?” 

‘* Oh, yes,” said Harry patronizingly. 
ways play. Shecan run up a ladder, too. 
want to see her?” 

Joe said he did; so they went into the barn beside 
the great hay-lofts, and ‘‘ Johnny” was invited to 
show her skill in the ladder-climbing. But she firmly 
refused to show her powers in that direction, and 
Harry was forced to find some other way of enter- 
taining his new friend. 

‘‘T can climb, too,” he said, ‘‘’way up top o’ the 
barn, only marmer won’t let me. Jwouldu’t be afraid. 
But she’ll let me climb four rounds. Just see me!” 

The fat, red-stockinged legs mounted slowly up the 
four rounds and down again, and their achievement 
was duly admired. 

‘‘Can you du that, now?” 

‘¢Guess I could ef I tried,” said Joe, with a little 
twinkle in his black eyes as he looked up the ladder. 

‘‘ Try, then,” commanded Harry. 

So Joe obediently climbed the first ladder like an 
agile monkey, then the second, then away, ’way up to 
the highest loft, where he mounted a beam and made a 
low bow to the round face below, and then descended 
as nimbly as he had gone up. 

‘Oh, my! You can climb ladders better’n Sam Piper 
can. Did your father have a barn like this?” 

‘‘No,” said Joe, leaning against the hay-loft. ‘* My 
father didn’t have any barn.” 

What did he have?” 

‘‘He’s dead,” said Joe, not exactly answering the 
question. ‘‘ Are those cows down there in the field 
your father’s?” 

‘“Yes. You’n’ me’ll go for’em after supper. There’s 
the horn now.” And Joe aud Harry went into the 
house together, hand in hand. 

Generally there was little talk at meal time; but 
to-night Mr. Weir had so much to tell of his journey 
to the city that the tea-table was quite gay. A trip 
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“Kitties al- 
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| “down country ” was not an every-day matter, to be 


forgotten as soon as it was over. And, then, Sady 
had her bits of news to tell, besides. 

‘¢ Don’t you like my tea-biscuit, father?’’ she said, 
with pretty housewifely pride. ‘It’s a new receipt 
Nettie Scribner gave me while you were gone. And, 
only thiuk, I did get a prize for my bread at the fair!” 

‘They are nice, that’s a fact,” said Mr. Weir, taking 
another biscuit and breakingit open critically. ‘*You’re 
a first-rate little housekeeper, Sady. And got a pre- 
mium, too! Well, well, you must be tickled enough!” 

Joe stole a glance at her across the table. He thought 
her still prettier now that the shade hat was gone, 
showing the soft waves of her fair brown hair. She 
wore a large light calico apron, dotted with tiny 
bunches of blueberries, and scalloped and bound with 
a narrow blue edge. Did she always look just so 
nice? thought Joe. He remembered that apron after- 
wards: it was photographed on his mind with all the 
other new impressions of the afternoon. | 

After supper Mr. Weir tuok Joe down to the pasture 
bars beside the brook to show him where to get the 
cows. He was to do that every night, for one thing, 
and Harry eagerly volunteered to gotoo. ‘ For you 
never drived ’em before, an’ I’ll show you how.” The 
new hand took his first lessons in milking, too, that 


night, and showed himself so quick and apt as to" 


greatly. please good Mr. Weir. The brimming pails 
were carried in from the barn, and then, while Mrs, 
Weir was busy s'raining the milk and setting it away, 
Joe sat out on the piazza steps and watched the twi- 
light shadows gradually make the mountain more and 
more dim and indistinct. The little river at the foot 
of the hill babbled louder thin ever over the stones, 
and the crickets chirped in tle grass. The big rocking- 
chair by the western window kept cheerily creak, 
creaking. Sady sat beside it on a low footstool, and 
Harry was almost asleep in his father’s arms. By and 
by Mrs. Weir bad done with the milk and came in. 

‘¢ Where’s Joe?” she asked, a little sharply, not see- 
ing him atfirst. But, no; she did not want anything, 
she said, when he made his appearance. 

‘¢Come, Harry, it’s time for mother to put you in 
bed. You’d better go in goo | season, too, Sady: you 
know there’s a big ironing todo to-morrow. I hope 
you’re used to getting up bright and early?” turning 
again to Joe. 

‘¢ Yes, marm, I can wake up ’most any time.” 

The group by the window was scattered now, and 
before long the house was still for the night. Only 
Joe, in his little room over the back kitchen, did not 
go directly to bed and to sleep. In the first place, he 
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had to inspect the room with wondering admiration. 
Everywhere the same spotless neatness was manifest. 
The walls were unpapered, the floor was carpetless, but 
Joe was not critical in matters of furnishing. One 
dormer window, with a white cotton shade, looked 
out —into darkness just at present, for the moon was 
not yet risen, but, as Joe calculated, in the daytime 
toward the mountain. The bed was covered with a 
gay little patchwork spread, and a braided rug lay be- 
fore iton the painted floor. In Joe’s eyes it was a 
palace, a room fit for a prince. : 

Still the little mver prattled away when he had put 
out his candle and peered from the window once more. 
The moon was just up, now, and with its pale light 
outlined the distant mountain full and clear. Joe 
leaned his elbows on the window-sill and sat there 
thinking. That he, Joe Evans, could really be going 
to live in such a place—have that cosy little room all 
for himself, and work for Mr. Weir, who seemed so 
kind and so patient—jtall seemed more like a dream 
than a real fact. Was it ages, or only a few months 
since he was in Higgins’s Court with Jim Snow and Bill 
Simons? Could he be the same boy who stood up in 
the Police Court one morning and heard his name read 
for ‘‘breaking and entering’? He did not care to 
linger over details. He was here now, away off in 
North Halsett. There would be no policemen to fear; 
no more skulking around corners in the evering; no 
more of the prison-like routine of the Reform School. 
He was going to be respectable now, among respectable 
people. He would work early and late for Mr. Weir, 
and show him he had not made a mistake nor taken 
thankless pains. He felt afraid of Mrs. Weir, but 
quite confident of winning her good opinion after a 
while. And how pretty Sady was! She seemed a sort 
of serene princess, away up above him. ‘I'll have to 
hold my tongue or be careful what I say,” he thought; 
** she isn’t used to such talk as the girls heard in Hig- 
gins’s Court.” Yes, he was going to make a man of 
himself now; he could, that was what the chaplain 
told him: ‘‘ You can be a man, Joe; you’ve got the 
stuff in you if you’ll only make up your mind and 
stick to it.””, He would stick to it; he would some time 
show Mr. Inman he was right. 

Joe was not at all a ‘‘ pious” boy. He had regarded 
prayers at the School simply in the light of a few min- 
utes when you had to keep especially still, and couldn’t 
punch the next fellow without getting into a row; but 
now, as he left the window, with the moonlight and 
the soft chirp of the crickets, his new resolutions all 
strong and clear, he dropped on his Knees just a mo- 
ment in rather shame-faced fashion and buried his head 
in the gay little quilt. He said not a word aloud; in 
a moment more his .ead was on the pillow, and, boy- 
like, he was soon fast asleep. The last thing he re- 
membered thinking before he lost all thought was, ‘It 
is what Miss Weymouth would have liked for me.” 

Miss Weymouth had been histeacher. Years before, 
when he was a ragged little ten-year old in the city. 
streets, Joe had been inveigled into a mission Sunday- 
school. It was about Christmas time, and I would 
not like to maintain that the prospect of a bag of 
candy and an orange was not the chief inducement to 
him and others to allow themselves to be caged up for 
an hour Sunday mornings on mathematical settees. 
In fact I am afraid they had little intention of going 
any longer than was necessary to secure the candy, 
and most of them did not; but Joe stayed, for he was 
in Miss Weymouth’s class, and he worshiped Miss 
Weymouth asa goddess. She was tall and fair, with 
blonde hair and deep, hazel eyes, and always wore a 
soft grey dress with a little bunch of flowers at her 
throat. Joe saw her once going into an uptown art 
store, she was in silk and velvet then, but he did not 
like it half so well. 

I hope Laura Weymouth has boys of her own now, 
for she had a happy genius for understanding them. 
Certain it was that Joe adored her, and listened to her 
every word as if inspired) One day she heard him 
swearing at another boy, and kept him after the rest 
for reproof. 

**T can’t help it,” faltered Joe, trying to choke down 
asob. ‘‘ The other fellers try to make me mad, ‘cause 
they like to hear me swear. I wish ’twould make me 
sick; Ido. I can’t chew tobacco, ’cause it makes me 
awful sick, an’ I wish swearin’ would too, ’n’ then I 
could stop it.”’ 

But one morning Miss Weymouth did not come alone. 
A young man walked in with her, and sat in another 
settee, looking over a hymn-book, while she took 
charge of her class: a fine looking young man, with a 
smile that inclined to be just a trifle supercilious except 
when he spoke to his companion. Joe hated him by 
instinct, and felt that he had lust his teacher. Yes, 
she told them, she was going away: she did not know 
when she would come back. They would have another 
teacher, a nice one whom they would all like, and she 
hoped they would come regularly and be as good as 
they had been with herself. Then she gave them some 


little presents, and said good-by. She went away very 
soberly with the objectionable young man, and Joe 
crept out with a big lump in his throat. 
‘** Goin’ any more?” asked one of the other boys. 
‘‘Course not,” growled Joe; and*that was the end 
of his Sunday-school training. 


The morning sun at the Weirs’s aroused the new 
comer as soon asit rose. Joe was down stairs as soon 
as Mr. Weir himself, prepared to be a useful, as he had 
determined to be a creditable, member of the farmer’s 
household. It was evident that little Harry, the pet 
and baby of the family, had taken a great fancy to him, 
for wherever he went Harry “tagged after” with 
cheerful persistency ; out in the barn, down to pasture 
with the cows, even insisting on holding the dipper of 
water while Joe helped grind an ax. Sady greeted 
him kindly, and, not thinking of anything better to 
say, asked what he dreamed the night before. 

‘*Nothin’s Iremember,” said Joe. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘* They say, you know, that the first night’s dream 
in a new place always comes true. Of course I don’t 
believe it, but I like to notice sometimes.” 

‘*] don’t believe I dreamed ua thing,” said Joe, regret- 
fully. ‘‘WishI had. I slept too sound.” 

‘*It might have een a bad dream,” returned Sady, 
lightly. ‘‘It’s just as well, I guess. Don’t hug that 
poor kitten so, Harry; you’ll kill her.” 


SOME OTHER DAY. 
By ANNA F. BURNHAM. 


OME, follow me! I know thy voice is calling, 
But oh, so fair appears my child§sh way! 
I hear thy accents low, 
Thy love divine I know, 
And sometime, ere the evening dews are falling, 

I'll leave the lilies fair, 
And offerings most rare 

And precious shall thy patient love repay 

Some day—some other day. 


Wilt follow me? O patient voice and pleading! 
The lilies now have lost their power to stay; 
But I have seen afar, 
The glimmer of a star, 
That seems to tempt me with its coy receding; 
And is its fair renown 
The jewel in my crown 
Yet to be won? Ah, then I will obey— 
Some day—some other day. 


Come unto me, all ye so heavy laden ! 
O heart of mine! and canst thou yet delay ? 
But cares press thick and fast; ° 
Ob for my careless past, 
For my Jost youth and childhood’s vanished Aidenn! 
Not ’mid this craseless fret; 
come—but, oh, not yet! 
There comes a quiet hour at close of life, they say. 
Some day —some other day. 


Come unto me! Alas! too late I linger. 
And solemn ghasts of vanished yesterdays 
Throng from their graves, tear- wet 
With passionaf® regret, 
And point at last a sad. accusing finger. 
God’s love still lingering ? 
Alas! how can I bring 
From all my prayerless years, this one for praise; 
| This day —f all my days! 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THOU ali-conquerirg Goi, thou shalt ride forth from vic 
tory to victory. The darkness sbalinot prevail. Thou wilt 
sc ‘urge s-lifishness, and destroy it. Thou wilt sweep away 
all power that is inimical to thy cause. Thou wilt rebuild 
the earth, and garnish it with fair stones. Thou wilt make 
it anew, and th: new heaven and new earth shall be joined 
together; and all creatures shall rejoice. The day afar off 
begins to shine. The watchers, weary of the night, behold 
the stars growing dim as the east grows bright. 

We rejoice that these tokens shall not fail. Though our 
measurement of time bath often failed, though evermore in 
haste because our days are few we have sought to esti- 
mate tbine advance: by the measure of ourown weakness 
and folly, yet thou sbalt not be measured wrong forever. 
The day sbali come when the glory of the Lord shall fill the 
earth as the waters fill the sea. 

We pray, O Lord, that thou wilt teach us how so to join 
ourselves in sympatby wi'h thee that we shail be in sympathy 
witb all that are like thee, orare striving to be like unto thee, 
May those who teach faith and bope and charity have love 
enough to work together io harmony. On, let not the gar- 
ments of Christ be eternaily parted by men as they were 
parted before 4ae cross by the soldiers who cast lots for ‘hem, 
and knew no better. Let not the men who are aposties in 
thy cburch turn and rend the garments of our Saviour. We 
pray for peace, with inte:ligence; for peac», with activity: for 
peace, with love; for peace. with unity and sympathy, that 
thy people over al the earth may be brought into one 
channel, and flow as the streams of the worid do flow, irre- 
sistibly; and we pray that every one of us may make his con- 
tribution thereto, though it be but one drop. 

May we cleanse our hearts; may we bring forth the true 


spirit of Carist in our dispositions and in our lives; and may 
we seck the things that mak for peace. : 

Grant thy blesis g to rest upon ali that are here this morn- 
ing. Maythose that are in abundance and prosperi y bless 
God fortheir opportunity of usefulness; and may those that 
are sitting in the micst of poverty be able to stand as the sen- 
tinels stand in the night; and may thy be able to bear trou. 
bl» bravely, so that they sball illustrate the powerof divine 
gracein the buman soul. 

We beseech of toee that in this time of generag excitement, 
when the hearts ot all are turned toward the tthngs that per- 
tain to national life, :hou wilt be pieased to overrule ali dis- 
cussion and all influences for the furtherance of thine uwn 
counsels of morali:y and purity and goodness; and as thou 
bast ordained ibis peop'e for tuine own purposes, to show the 
way to the nati onsthat are striving for the higher civilization 
of the race, grant that ali things which are vile and cruel and 
dishovorable may be put aside; andtba incl arness of mind 
and purity cf heart we may stiive for the best things. 

We pray for thy blessing torest upon those that are going 
forih into life to take upon them the duties of cilizens, May 
they be inspired by hooor and truth a:.d fidelity. 

Bless, we pray thee, the nouseholds that are represented 
here. Remember the little children. May Jesus, who took 
litcle cniidren upon his lap, and laid his hands on them and 
blessed them, never be »bsent trom these households. 

Bless all those who labor in our schools, and all those who 
go fortb iu personal relations of sympathy among men to do 
th: m good, 

We pray that thy work may abound more and more plenti- 
fully in our midst. Bless all the great churches in this city. 
and inthe great city near us, and tn the whole land. 

Grant that thy blessing may rest upon the Governmert of 
these United States; upon the goveroors and legislatures of 
all the States in this Union; upon all judges and magistrates; 
upon teachers and editors: upon all tuat diffuse knowledge. 

Bless, we pray thee, the great body of citizens in their 
varivus avocations. May this great peopie sit duwn in abun- 
dance, not made vile and coarse by prosperiiy, but God- 
fearing and man-loving. 

Bless the nations upon our borders, and those abroad, and 
especiaily those from which we have sprung. Grant that 
wisdom may be the jewel of the crowns that govern. May 
liberty prevail, with virtue, and the whole worid see thy sal- 
vation. 

And the praise we will give to the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE EXALTED NAME+* 


* Wherefore God also hath highly exalted bim, and given 
bim a name whic is above every nume: tbat at the name of 
Jesus every knee shouid bow, of things in beaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth: and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to toe glory of God 
the Fath+ r.”’—PHIL. ii., 9-11. 

HE Hebrew was a child of nature, and he gave to 

us profound moral qualities, expressed after the 

way of common usage and common sense. As in com- 

mon life social or moral qualities are expressed some- 

times with bare literality, at other times with intensity 

and exaggeration of fecling, and at others figuratively 

and poetically, so the Old and New Testaments ex- 

pressed human qualities and divine attributes, not 

with the precision and definiteness of science, but in 
the free and changeable way of common life. : 

Then came Greek-mindedness, which undertook to 
translate expressions of emotion into the form of 
ideas—that is, to give an intellectual form to emotions ; 
to change figures, metaphors, emotions, with all their 
arborescent forms, to the logical forms of philosophy; 
to reduce glowing emotions to the form of the mummy. 
The wild wealth of the representation of God in the 
Scriptures was pruned down. Indeed, the God of the. 
Bible and the God of theology are no more alike than 
the wild eagle of the crag and the tamed eagle of the 
aviary. The old lion of the tribe of Judah, that in the. 
Bible is seen leaping from ambush with roar and with 
thunder-stroke, is seen in theology behind the bars of 
his van from which he cannot get away. This law and 
and that promise, this necessity of mora) government 
and that covenant, of which we have so much, are so 
many iron rods at which he gnaws in vain. 

Then came the Roman mind, lower down than either, 
which organized into a working force the ineffable 
elements of Deity, reducing the very air, as it were, 
to the service of the wind-mill, mechanizing the heart 
of God and men, and making ecclesiastical machinery 
and theology the tests of truth, and the interpreting 
types of nature and God and duty. 

A specimen of this is given in the treatment of the 
passage we have read for our text. Elsewhere it is 
declared that no other name but the name of Christ is 
yet given under heaven whereby one may be saved; 
and it has been taught that every man must know 
Christ historically by name in order to be saved; that 
the dynastic connection of that name must also enter 
into the knowing of the historical Christ; that he must’ 
be Christ -one of the co-equal persons of the God- 
head; nay, that the modus operandi of Christ’s life and 
work—namely, the atonement—must be part and par- 
cel of a man’s belief. We have been carried down by 
the philosophy of the Greek to the mechanical opera- 
tion of the Roman mind, and they have taken away 
our Christ; and we hardly know where they have laid 


* SUNDAY MORNING, Oct. 10,1880. Lesson: Eph. i. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 513, 837, 555. Reported ex-- 
pressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 
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him. Now let us endeavor to see the Scripture in the 


free and noble way in which it was written. 

A name in the first instance, useful but lowest, is 
given in order to constitute individuality, whether it 
be applied to things or to persons. It separates one 
thing from another, or one person from another. It 
individualizes conduct, character, property, duty, his- 
tory. There is a wide eircuit in which a name is used 
simply as a means of discrimination between one 
thing and another. ) 

Then, next, in domestic life a name grows into 
something much’ more. A change comes over it by 
addition, as disposition and personal qualities come to 
mind. When we speak of an acid apple we do not say 
so much of the apple as of the sour quality that is in 
it. When names-have been applied, in the household, 
to children and members of the family, while they will 
always subserve their primary uses to distinguish be- 
tween one and another, they very soon begin to bear 
those familiar qualities which belong to these per- 
sons. One means selfishness whenever you hear bis 
name; another means generosity whenever you hear 
his name. One is the bent and languid invalid; an- 
other is the straight and active athlete. The various 
qualities which at last come to settle around a given 
child’s name rise inimagination to the memory of men; 
“and the name of a person means, not that person as 
separable from other persons, but that which makes 
him separable—the distinguishing quality of his mind 
or nature. When a noble life overflows, and carries 
its qualities to an unusual height, then the name sigui- 
fies not simply the person, but those qualities. It be- 
comes a word for a history as well as for a person. 
Washington means not merély the man_ baptized 
‘¢ George Washington,” but the American Revolution, 
and the establishment of our government. It becomes 
a name, as in the case of Howard, Florence Nighcin- 
gale and others, that signifies philanthropy; and when 
we hear these names, it is not of persons alone, but of 
persons bearing certain qualities, that we think, 
Raphael and Michael Angelo mean art to every man 
that hears them. There was something besides that 
in their life; but their life was deeper in that direction 
thav in any other, and their pames stood for that 
quality. Military forces are expressed by the terms 
Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon; diplomacy by the names 
Metternich and Bismarck; and government by Charle- 
magne and Tsar. 

Thus a name ranges through a wide scale, material, 
social, moral, from the bottom to the top; and it grows 
more important as it goes up. 

Now, applied to the Lord Jesus Christ shall it fall 
the lowest, shall it be upon the narrow, physical plané, 
or, not leaving that out, shall it blossom to the very 
highest reaches? There is a nawe that represents un- 
quest.onably a mere historic and personal Christ, as 
separable from Cornelius, the Roman centurion, from 
John, from Peter, but this is the least and lowest func- 
tion of that name. Shall it not fill the highest, the in- 
effable function, and sign fy, when we hear it, all the 
qualities that fill up the orb of that great name which is 
alrea!y higher than any other, and which is to be for- 
ever and forever the highest? The blaze of our text 
will throw some light upon this: 

_ “Let thie thind (and it is the mind that gives the name) be 
in you Whico was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the form 
of God, though: it not robbery to be equal with God: but 


made hims:If of eo teputation, and took upon bim the 
form of a servant and was made in the likeness of men; and 


being four din fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and. 


become obedient unto deatn, eveo the deatn of the cross. 
: Waerefore God bath highly exalted bim, and given hima 
name which is above every name,” 


Did he, then, take }:is name? Did God give him a 
name that he had not worn in heaven? Was the name 
with which he went forth from youth into manhood, 
and fn manhood from year to year, a naw.e changed? 
And is he known by some other? Or, is that name 
which he wore then consonant with the qualities 
which were {n him? And is that name to be an ex- 
pression of all that is sublime in divinity; ofall that is 
magnificent in glory; of all that is superlative in man- 
hood; of all that is transcendent in beauty; of all that 
is sweet and noble in moral quality? That is the name 
which he wears. Itis a name which stands for the 
universality of the noblest traits that are seen in 
spark-form among men, and in the blaze of sunlight in 
God. 

Hence Christ, in the use of the New Testament, signi- 
fies the qualities which his name engirdles. It signi- 
eS, to be sure, his birth, his incarnation, his early 
life, everything that belongs to his personal_history ; 
but that name was only growing then; it had not at- 
tained its majority. When he came to the evolution 
of his nature, tothe effulgence of his qualities, breath- 
ing down a specimen of his bounty, the disinterested- 
ness of affluent love, the power and glory of heart that 
belong to eternal life, and made them manifest among 
men, witbout taint, spot, seam, wrinkle, or any such 


thing—then the name began to grow, and then it be- 


gan to glow, because it signified to those that heard it 
love, suffering by reason of love, the power of self- 
abnegation, the power of laying down life for other 
people, and the power of taking it up again for other 
people. 

The name of Christ therefore includes in it all the 
things that are really included in the wonderful evolu- 
tion of divine love through the manifestation of God 
in Jesus Christ. Was there ever another name like it? 
Was there ever such an assemlly of qualities to be 
named? Were there ever so many infinite and inef- 
fable things grouped together, and brought under the 
crown of such a name as that of Jesys Christ? 

Now, if this is the view that we take of Christ’s 
name (a simple name for an orb of qualities, not leav- 
ing out his personality, nor his sonship of earthly 
parents, nor the various steps of his history, but in- 
cluding all these great elements that blossumed and 
bore abundant fruit upon the bonghs of his later life), 
if this is what we are to understand by the name of 
Christ, and it is said that that name shall be exalted 
above every other, let us look a little at what that ex- 
altation of Christ’s name must mean. 

Does it mean that the time will come when, in the 
forefront of heaven, God shall gather together from 
orbs far away, and from the depths of an unknown 
universe, all princes, all powers, all exalted beings, 
and, calling them by their several names, shall say, 
‘‘ Jesus stands higher than all of them’? Is that it? 
Is it the barren, literal personality of Jesus that is 
meant? Is it his name as distinguished from that of 
John, Zebedee, Peter and others? Is thatsimply to be 
proclaimed with angel trumpet, or recorded on the 
registry of God’s estimation, as standing highest? 
There may be some such dramatic interpretation; I 
know not what the heavens may unfold by and by; but 
at present it is but as a figure of speech to us; it is 
the declaration that those qualities which interpret 
God in Christ Jesus, and that those actions which 
spring from the essential attributes and qualities of 
God, are yet to stand triumphant among men, honored 
throughout the universe as the highest of all qualities ; 
and that the one name which expresses these universal 
qualities is to be glorified as the chiefest. This latter 
is my own view of it. 

But what are these qualities? 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” He was a Rest-giver. 
‘‘Tam meek and lowly of heart.” Meekness and low- 
liness were among his attributes. ‘‘I beseech you,” 
saith the Apostle, ‘* by the meekness of Christ.” ‘* The 
meek shall inherit the earth.” He was characterized 
by sweetness and benignity ; and that in the face of 
obloquy and storms of assault. In other words, the 
bosom of love, though open to all the rude attacks of 
hatred and all the animadversions of spite and envy, 
did not lose its meekvess. The beneficent, peace 
giving, blessing-bestowing nature of a soul that holds 
itself so that night cannot dafken it, nor storms oblit- 
erate it, nor anything shake it from its steady shining 
—-thut is the meekness of Christ; and it is declared 
that the meekness of Christ is yet to be exalted. It is 
declared that by reason of the meekness that is in him 
his name is to go higher, Meekness is coming to 
honor; meekness, which is about the last quality that 
seems likely to come to honor. ‘‘ Strike me, and I 
will strike back,” is a good deal more effective at the 
present day than meekness. Men say, ‘‘It is all very 
well to talk of the sentiment of religion; but when it 
comes to government and business give me bone, give 
me muscle, give me smartness.” ‘‘ Too much scruple 
is too little wealth in this world,” men say; and meek- 
ness does not seem likely to gain the advantage. But 
it shall yet govern the world; and it shall be stronger 
than nature in its lower forms, stronger than matter, 
stronger than passion, stronger than intelligence or- 
ganizing passion, stronger than anything else. The 
declaration is that the day is coming when moral qual- 
ity will, in the eyes of the universe, be of more force, 
more potency, than all the things that men now call 
power and force. It is a great way from us yet ; but 
we are on the road to it. Love is antagonistic to all 
the malign passions of men. Reason, morality, sensi- 
bility, spiritual affection, grace, beauty and gentleness, 


involved in character, are all esteemed now as very — 


excellent ; but they are not esteemed as very forceful. 
A man is supposed to be tied up by his own idea of 
excellence, so that he may not be free to exercise him- 
self; but all those qualities that are beautiful in the 
mother, in the wife, in the sister, in the father and in 
the brother were set up as pictures to be admired by 
men ; and yet we never think they will become common 
qualities to the whole haman race. The declaration is 
that as these qualities exist in the Lord Jesus Christ 
he is to carry them up in such a way that they shall 
stand above all others. When Christ carried himself 
up, taking his life, he took up also that power by which 
he would exalt that in every single man which does 
not sleep in the grave. There the body, at any rate, 


shall sleep, and there all those sensualities which have 
ministered to the body shall sleep with it, when they 
are no longer needful. When the resurrection shall 
bring forth the identical man it shall be a man that is 
after the pattern of Christ Jesus, with reason, moral 
sensibility, the sweetened affections, and all the ele- 
ments that rude elephantine force now tramples in the 
dust. And the day shall come when the head of Christ, 
crowned, and every facet of the crown glowing with 
some radiant virtue, with some magnificent and ethe- 
real moral quality, all these higher elements uplifted 
in the name of Christ shall be recognized by the world 
as being the chiefest and the noblest things that belong 
to human life. We are so low down that we can 
scarcely yet understand the height or take in the idea 
of these things; but the time is coming when we shall 
understand and take them in. 

Already, however, some of those qualities have 
risen to great power and positioninthis world. What 
is called the moral sense of men hardly had an exist- 
ence before the advent of Christ, and has no existence 
yet in many nations; but there is, in spite of all 
hierarchies, in spite of all the quarreling of sects, in 
spite of all rudeness and imperfection, a steady growth 
in the public faith of the world in the higher moral 
qualities of manhood. Especially is there more ad- 
miration for patience, for long-suffering, for gentle- 


hess, for humility and for meekness; and when these 


are tested, and proved to be not assumed, but real and 
abiding, admiration for them is unbounded. Although 
a man, among the active forces of his time, may not 
range high, nevertheless he has a growing apprecia- 
tion of the higher and nobler specimens of manhood; 
and these qualities are softening the manners of men, 
and are changing very much the habits of States—for 
States are yet in a barbaric condition. There is nota 
State on the globe whose prime motives are not below 
the ears. There is not a nation that has risen higher 
than the lion, the bear or the eagle, which is its stand- 
ard or signal. Nations lie over against each other; 
and the strong take possession of the eirth; and that is 
counted right which a nation ean do. The nations are 
not pursuing justice and equity. Great Britain dom- 
ineers over Asia, in which she has no more business 
than the pickpocket’s hand has Mm my pocket. Russia 
is swallowing, with uneasy digestion, province after 
province. France has thrown her arms across the 
Mediterranean into Algiers, with no earthly reason 
except to train her soldiers. She sought, for political 
reasons, toupset the government in Mexico and to put 
her own there. We ourselves are scarcely yet done 
washing our hands froma policy pursued toward Mex- 
ico which may, in the providence of God, be finally 
beneficial, but which, in the act and in the motive, was 
simply indefensible. ‘There is not a nation to-day that 
is not acting from animal motives and animal passions. 
All nations are yet barbaric. There are as emblems, 
among the nations, the Geuble-headed eagle, the single- 
beaded eagle, and tue 13cm Why does notsome nation 
adopt the jackal, or the hyena, and put it on their ban- 
ner? It isin: w:ic conduc We have the eagle on 
our banner; but we ‘:ave the vuiture in our practice 
largely. Nations, in their national capacity, are rude, 
low down. 3 

But in these nations there is a great community of 
men who have risen, step by step, higher, and who 
live above all malign qualities, and dwell in the realm 
of sweetness and gentleness and fidelity, and count 
honor better than life, and prize purity above money, 
and estimate the power of a man by what he is rather 
than by what he has, or what he can endure; and the 
number of such persons is increasing. There is but 
here a handful and there a handful of them; but they 
are a mighty force where they exist. Why, if I had 
this church full of such men I would revolutionize the 
globe. There isa power in them, and the world is 
nearly ready for it. The time is coming when that 
power shall be felt. It is the business of the church to 
bring about that time; but it has not done it yet. 

How do people go into the church? ‘* Dost thou 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ?” ‘Of course I do.” 
‘‘Dost thou believe in the Trinity?” ‘*‘Of course I 
do.” ‘* Dost thou believe in the Atonement, vicarious 
or otherwise?” ‘‘Of course I believe init.” ‘* Wilt 
thou observe the laws and ordinances of this church?” 
‘¢T will.” ‘* Walk in.” Who stands at the door and 
says, ‘‘ Dost thou clothe thyself with humility as with 
a garment? And do thy neighbors know it?” Who 
says to the man that comes in, ‘‘ Dost thou wash 
thy hands from all selfishness? Dost thou make thy 
life a pattern for other men? Is anger a mortal sin 
with thee? Is pride a thing to be crucitied? Hath it 
been crucified? or is it dying in thee?” We do not 
ask men whether they enter into Jesus Christ, whether, 
in the language of the New Testament, they put on 
Christ as a garment, when they go into the church. 
They are improved by going into the church undoubt- 
edly. A great many men do not do the things that they 
would if they were not in the church ; a general reputa- 
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tion for piety is better than none at a’; and their 
church life is a great deal higher than t eir old life. 
But the church life is ye! to rise with its great Exem- 
plar, so that the church will be a power of ineffable 
goodness—the power of souls inflamed by love; the 
pover of individuals by the tens, by the scores, by the 
bundreds, that can do what Christ did, and become as 
Christ to their fellow men. When that sball take place, 
the power of the church will be above every other 
power that is known on earth. 

Christ, it is said, made himself of no reputa- 
tion: that is, he emptied himse!f of reputation. 
He descended to the earth: and being on the earth in 
the form of a mav he humbled himself, and became 
a servant among men; and being put to death, he 
chose the most infamous and odious death that is 
known inthe world crucifixion. That stained every 
man to whom it came, through and through, with the 
black stigma of malefactorism. Christ came into the 
world through all this to show forth the love that God 
had, and that he hixself had, being the Saviour of men, 
to draw them up with a perpetual attraction, until 
thcy should break out into vhe full fourm of divinity, 
and be worthy to be called the sons of God. Because 
of his qnalities, and because of this wonderful evolu- 
tion of them, his name is high. The qualities tbat he 
represented are growing in heaven, and growing on 
earth; and they who have them will, and must, stand 
highest. God is over all, higher than all, because he 
is forever blessed and forever blessing. 

Whoever, then, believes on the Lord Jesus Christ 
believes in those qualities that went to make Christ. 
It is not enough to believe in the facts, or in the cause 
of the facts, connected with Christ’s life. It is not 
enough to believe that Christ descended, and was born 
of a woman; that he grew up in an eaily period; that 
he was a preacher of righteousness; and that he mani- 
fested all the divinest qualities that can enter into the 
conception of min. Itis not enough to believe that 
Christ ran through certain stages and periods of his- 
tory, avd bad certain dynastic relations. These things 
are true; but that which is meant by believing in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, is believing in not only these things, 
but also the great moral clements which constituted 
him what he was. f believe in a great many men, not 
on account of the fact that they have been born, that 
they weir shoes, that they have had their name regis- 
tered, that they have voted, and that they have paid 
their taxes, but on account of that which makes them 
mauly. It is the nobility that I believe in wheu I speak 
of neaud another; aud to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Chris: is to believe in all those moral qualities which 
shall hive ascendeucy iv time and iv eternity. Noman 
believes iu the Lord Jesus Christ who has not entered 
into hearty symp thy with all those elements that gu 
to coustitute bis Christ likeness. 

So, then, there are mi_lions and millions of men who 
say that they believe in Christ, and who are willing to 
fight for him, aut are willing to put to death men that 
do not believe in Christ. To a great extent organized 
Christiavity is organized pri‘’e aud selfishness under 
the name of Christ. There are m llions of men who 
believe in everything about Christ except the inside 
Christ. The outside Christ, the historical Christ, they 
believe in; but the Christ of supernal quality, the 
Christ of gentleness, and humility, and meekness, aud 
self-sacrifice, and luve that burns in spite of all obsta- 
cles, and that water cannot quench, the inner life of 
Christ, living, and filling the whole earth with its 
presevce and its balm, the Christ that is Christ on ac- 
count of what he is—huw very few there are that have 
entered into the faith of that Christ! 

Further, whoever believes in and adopts the quali- 
ties that constitute the pame of Christ believes in 
Christ, whether he ever heard his pame or not. It 
is written iu Revelation that a came shall be given 
to men which uo man kKuoweth. It is the name of 
qualities. It s not the name of baptism, but the name 
ofa mother’s love. When meno are brought out into 
the fulluess of this, as the cultured children of the 
divine Spirit, and stand ip the identity and personality 
of ull the qualities that made Jesus Christ, they will 
want anew naine; and it will be unknown among men; 
and it will be an eternal and glorious name. 

Do you not suppose there ure men on earth who have 
felt the tremulvusvess of the divine Spirit that animates 
creation and culled it God? That which they wor- 
shiped was made up of intelligence, and justice, and 
purity, and goodness, and love and kindness. They 
may have culled it Jupiter, or whatever else they 
pleased, butit was the moral quality that they crowned 
as divine in their estimation; aud so they worshiped 
and believed iu the true Gud. I do not think God has 
suffered to perish one single soul that ever was born 
into this world that, according to its might and intel- 
ligence, felt after that which seemed to it purest and 
A man may not know that be is 
worshiping Christ; but if he is doing it Christ knows 
j¢ and recognizes it, 


He follows me in my household that follows the best against the profession by that writer.. On the contrary, I 


part of me—not he that merely follows my name; and | 
throughout the world, and in all the periods of time, 
there are here and there men that are like the Roman 
centurion, who before the Gospel was preached to him 
was a Cbrisiian and a godly man. Angels went to him 
before the Gospel was carried to him, and found him 
ready and prepared to receive it- And are there no 
other centurions on the same plane? Are there not 
men all over the world who follow Christ and adopt 
the qualities that are in him? These men believe in 
him. When it is said that other name there cannot be 
by which men can be saved than the name of Christ, I 
believe it most fervently; but it is not that name 
which is spelled simply, ‘' C-h-r-i-s-t;’’ it is that name 
which is spelled love, holiness, beauty, meekness, 
ventleness, suffering. That is the wxyto spell it; and 
every man that spells it so spells Christ; and every 
such man is following Christ, and will be saved by 
Christ. 

Let us not, then, go back to the burbarous Greek or 
Roman view of things, but take that name which is 
employed in different parts of the Bible and which cul- 
minates in the Lord Jesus Christ, and means all that 
was royal in him. 

And now, brethren, is this the Christ that you fol- 
low? It pains me to see what stigma is put tpon pure, 
beautiful, holy men, that are supposed to be erratic in 
theology. There is many a man who, if he is not er- 
ratic in his theology, will not be saved. There is 
many a man who is strong in his theology and round 
about whom it is a prison; and if he cannot break its 
bars it will be his utter destruction; for, although in 
its lower sphere there is a way of organizing the truth, 
the way has not yet cometo us. We do not know 
enough of the mind of man, and much less do we knuw 
enough of the miud of God, to be able to crystallize 
them and form dogmis of theology. There is to be a 
theology. The philosophy, the science of truth, when 
itis ascertained, is to be the vhilosophy of philosophies, 
the science of sciences, the radi nt corouet of all, that 
shall make men |jike the Lord Jesus Christ. It is not 
evough for us to say that we believe in the catechism 
and the letter of the Bible. Do you believe in its 
spirit? Do you take the marrow of it? Are you in 
such a sense Christ’s as that everything that made him 
beautiful and divine, the Hope of time «ud the Remu- 
neration of eternity, is included iu your belief of him? 
Do you love those qualities which he possessed and 
manifested above everything else in lif2? Then blessed 
are you. 


* bl+ ssed are the pure in heart; for they sbal! see God.” 


Do you see him, day by day? Have you the vision? 
Is his eye upon you, like the mother’s eye upon the 
child when it first wakes in the morning, and when it 
goes to sleep at night; and do you see him? Morning 
aud evening is the bright beniguity of God your light, 
yeur joy, your hope and your protectiou? Are you 
living lives within, or ouly outward, carnal, mechan- 
ical, machinery lives? 

For me, when I rise beyond the mists of death, 
through which I shall dash as in a moment, when I 
come to appear in Zion and before God, to see him as 
he is, I shall look for no bodily form; I shall look for 
no majestic brow such as poets have pictured; I shall 
behold One around about whom the whole universe 
centers because he is the Fountain of all bounty and all 
goodness, and all sweetuess, and all generusity, and all 
nobleness, and whatever ha#h been seen among men 
that excited admir.tion or attracted love. 

To that high life, through the lonely lanes of this 
rude and imperfect life, I call every one of you to-day. 
To the vision of Christ—not of a historic outline, but of 
the living Christ, of the qualities of Christ, of the life 
of Christ -I call you. Whoever hath this hath him; 
and whoever hath him hath life eternal. 


Correspondence. 


“A JOURNALIST” REVIEWED. 


Au article on Journalism’ and Drink,” purporting to 
have ben written by ‘°A Jourualist,” and published iu 
The Christian Un‘on of Oc ober 6:h, is so extremely unjust 
in its broad statements that Iam imp ll-d to reply to it iu 
behelf of a profession to which it is my pride to belong. 
There may possibly be regions wher- every statement 
made io that article applies with truth. but it .as not been 
my ill fortune ever to abide in such /o ‘slities long enough 
to get acquaint-d any p-rson connected with the local 
press; while if New York is such a place I must congratu- . 
late myself that the few journalists of that city whose 
paths have crossed mine have been suct marked excepti ns 
to the general ru e applying to journalism ia New York. 
W berever the Jot of ** A Journalist’’ may hav-- been vast it 
certainly was not in Boston, My own experience as a 
newspaper man here covers nearly eight yea 3, and in all 
that iime not one thing nas come under my observation 


| oat would Jasvify any ene of the several sharges made 


have found that, as a rule, the men connect+d with the 
press are industrious, sober, well-behaved men, and that 
their employers require them to be so. Of course they are 
not saints. Few of them have advanced so far in that 
direetion as to be church- members even, while it must be 
acknowledged that the majority of them probably are not 
teetotalers. But they are gentlemen, almost without ex- 
ception; and the designation is used with the intention of 
expressing all that it impiies, 

In his opening paragraph ‘‘ A Journalist’”’ gives the im- 
pression that newspaper men do the work they are obliged 
to do at night under the pressure of aJeoholic stimulation. 
Durirg my long experience in one of the leading newspa- 
per offices in Boston duty bas kept me at work all night 
many times, and I have never yet seen a glass of liquor 
imbibed by eitber editors or reporters while on duty in the 
office, nor bas there ever come under my notice, except on 
one or two occasions, any editor or reporter connected 
with our own or any other of the city newspapers who 
betrayed any signs of baving indulged in alcoholic stimu- 
lants. My only comment on the statement that ‘at a 
recent great banquet, of thirty gentlemen of the press who 
were present to write of it there was but one who passed 
tbe ordeal with bis wine-glass inverted,’ is the statement 
that it is no rare thing in Boston for a very much larger 
proportion of geutlewen of the press in attendance on ban- 
quets to leave their wine-glasses inverted. 

So much for the attaches of newspapers. B:ing one of 
them I have but spoken for myself. But ‘*A Journalist” 
has attacked proprietors also, and loyalty toa class of men 
to whom I owe respect and by wbom my fellow-workers 
and myself have always been treated with that degree of 
respect due from man to man, impels me to sprak for 
them also, And I pronounce untrue the paragraph quoted 
below: 

* An occasional leader on the subject of drunkenness, la- 
menting the growth of the: vil, isthe most that is done for 
tne cause by the secular press of the large citics. Such 
leaders are often rathera plea for moderation tnan for ab- 
siinence. Drinking isthe policy of the paper. The liquor 
bills contracted by its reporters iu the procurement of news 
items are paid in itsown cou ting-room. It foots the saloon 
bills made by its advertisit g solici ors in their endeavors to 
buy patronage. It treats politicians, officials, railroad em- 
pioye+ 8, actors an’! actresses, showmen, feilow-journalis's, 
business men, and even saloonists teems ives. The poper 
irs ructs i:slocal to * ask Smith to take ag’ass of sometni: g. 
it will loosen tis tongue.’ It orders ano'ber to att-nd the 
opening of the new sampie-room, and say a oleasant word for 
the es'ablishment. The proprietor isa good advertiser. If 
ap account of a reception isto be wriiten t.ecity editor sug- 
gestsa particular notice of the fine wices that sparkled on 
tne occasion.” - 

There is not one newspaper inthe city of Boston of 
which apy such thing can be said with truth. and there is 
a strong doubt in my mind as to whether’there are many 
papers iu the country which merit such an indictment. 
Managers of leading j ur: als know the value of clear in- 
tellects, and are not at all likely to pay w:at it may cost 
to muddle the braios of their reporters and agents; they 
ciscriminate b tween newsand gossip, and soareex:remely 
uslikely to iocur the expense of fostering the loquacity of 
bar room tattlers Even the proverbial conceit of Boston- 
ians does not assert itself so strongly witnin me as to 
mak me iream for amomz-nt that it is only here in Boston 
that ‘ Jourpalism and Drink” are not so closely allied as 
‘A Journalist” would make people believe. The American 
press is not all that it might be, does not do all that it 
might do, does not avoid all that it might avoid, and is 
opening itself continually to critici-m, but it has even now 
in its g-reral tone and in its efficiency asa disseminator 
of news a strong denial cf any charge to the effect that its 
conduct is to any extent in the bands of habitual wine- 
bibbers Iam as proud of this fact as 1 am sorry that any 
j urnalist should nave felt an inclination to calumniate his 
own profession. Frep. W. WEBBER. 

Boston, Mass. 


SAFE RATES OF INTEREST. 
Mr. Editor: : 

In the issue of The Christian Union of Sept. 29th, I find 
an article ‘‘ To Small Investors” which is very goud in the 
main, and the rule that you lay down, tbat ** you caanot 
bave a secure ipvestment which is also a bigh 1mterest 
paying investment,” is sound; but when you say, ‘** Wbat- 
ever, in the present st«te of the country, offers to pay over 
6 per cent. is hazardous, and what offers to pay over 8 
per cent is extra bazardous,’’ you di-crimipnate as to time 
but vot as to locality. You cannot namea rate of interest — 
that is the current safe rate in all localities any more than 
you can name a corrupt safe rate foralltime. Justin pro- 
portion as money is plenty and good security scarce the cur- 
rent safe rate is low. Abundance cf money in England 
makes the current safe rate there 4 per cent. and less. The 
demand and supply in the money centers of our own coun- 
try at the present time fixes the safe rate at 6 per cent. 
and less. But you must remember that we have an ex- 
tensive rich agricultural field in the west, which is the 
source of wealth, but money is scarcer; and the supply 
and demand tixes the current safe rate at 8 per cent. It 
would be equally just fora London paper to say to the 
world that ev-rytbhing offering to pay over 4 per cent. is 
bazardous as for you, in New York, to say that everything 
offering to pay over 6 per cent. is hazardous. 

Respectfully, J. B. WATKINS. 


Our editorial must be taken as written in 


True. 


New York City and referring to investments offered in 
Wall Street, and as affording a general rule to which 
there are not a few exceptions.—[Eds. Christian 
Union... 
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BHeligions Betos. 


The Episcopal General Convention held its session Mon- 
day morning, October 11th. The Committee on Christian 
Education in their report, presented at that time, urged 
that all churchmen do their utmost to found good parochial 
schools and not to send their children to schools under the 
care of other religious sects. The Rev. Alexander Marks, 
of Mississippi, affered a resolution commending the noble 
conduct of the clergy and the laity during the yellow fever 
plague in the South two years ago, but the resolution was 
lost because the Southern clergy objected that they did not 
want to be commended for simply doing their duty. The 
question of making provision for the widows and children 
of deceased clergymen and for aged and infirm clergymen 
was discussed by a number of bishops and others, and 
referred to a committee of five for further consideration. 
On Tuesday the question of the attitude of the church in 
regard to the revised edition of the Bible came up, but no 
decisive action wastaken. Dr. Dix read areporton the con- 
dition of the Indians throughout the country, recommend- 
ing the appointment of a joint cOmmittee of bishops, pres- 
byters and laymen to watch the action of the government. 
In the afternoon there was a social gathering of the two 
Houses of the Convention in the parlors of the Windsor 
Hotel, at which short addresses were made by Bishop 
Lee, Dr. Bearsley, Bishop Cotterill, and others. Wednes- 
day was devoted to a meeting of the Board of Missions. 
The report of Bishop Schereschewsky, of Shanghai, read 
by Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, spoke encouragingly 

of the missionary work in Shangbai. The prayer-book has 
been translated into the Mandarin and another local dia- 


* lect, and the Bi-~hop is now at work upon a translation into 


the language which is in common use among the business 
men and officials. There is great need of a medical and a 
scientific department in St. John’s College. Bishop Stevens 
said, in speaking of the necessity for having a scientific 
department in the College: ‘‘ Budidhism is founded on a 
false philosophy, and when the Chinese become accus- 
tomed to the methods of scientitic inquiry, Buddhism will 
failto the ground.” Bishop Cotterill, of Edinburgh, made 
a few remarks about the Chinese mission. The report of 
Bishop Riley, of Mexico, was made by Bisuop Lee, of 
Delaware. The Mexican branch of the church is watched 
with particular interest by churchmen for two reasons— 
first, because it is the only branch of the church where its 
members ars persecuted for their religion; secondly, be- 
cause its growth is spontaneous and is not due to the 
work of missionaries from other countries. Bishop Lee 
said that the Bible first entered Mexico with the United 
States Army, and afterward with the French. He gavea 
short history of the growth of the church in Mexico, and 
spoke of the opposition it had to encounter, and the perse- 
cutions which its members were obliged toendure. He 


. Made an earnest appeal in behalf of the Mexican Church. 


The church has now one bishop, fitty- four organized con- 
gregations, 3.500 regular members, 7,000 attendants, two 
theological seminaries, ahd ten schools. At the session 
Thursday morning, the Committee on Shortened Church 
Services recommended that rectors be allowed to use the 
shortened form of service sanctioned by the Anglican 
Church, except on certain specified days. The Rev. Dr. C. 
F. Knight presented a memorial, which was referred to 
the Committee on Canons, praying that the Canon of 1868 
be so amended that no church shall hereafter be conse- 
crated in which pews or sittings have been sold, and also 
forbidding the sale of pews or sittings at any future time, 
and declaring that the best interests of the Church demand 
a formal recognition of the principles: 

(1.) That our churches should be so free and open that all 
who wish may worship in them. 

(2.) That in them there should be no distinctions on the 
ground of wealth or social position. 

(3.) That when they are consecrated, appropriated and de- 
voted to the honor and worship of Almighty God, they should 
be absolutely and unreservedly his, and in no sense the prop- 
erty of a limited number of peraons who have bought their 
pews. 

The Committee on Canons presented a favorable report 
on the memorial presented on behalf of the dioceses of 
Illinois, Sprinfield, and Quincy. This memorial stated 
that these three dioceses had formed themselves into a 
Federate Council, with power to carry on missionary and 
educational work within their dioceses, to establish an Ap- 
pellate Court, and to administer such funds as were ia- 
trusted to their care. There is a canon in the church 
which permits the forming of such a council, but it stipu- 


‘lates that the powers proposed shall be submitted to the 


General Convention. The report led toan exciting dis- 
cussion. The principal objection of most of the delegates 
was apparently due to the fact that in the memorial the 
phrase, ‘* Province of Illinois,’’ was used. The advisability 
of adopting the English system of dividing the church into 
provinces, under the charge of archbishops, has been dis- 
cussed in the country for some yeurs. It has always met 


- with great opposition, however. A majority of the depu- 


ties opposed the adoption of the report, apparently from a 
fear lest the recognition of this council under the name of 
‘** Federate Council of the Province of Illinois” might pos- 
sibly be the beginning of the establishment of the English 
system throughout the whole couutry. Deputies from the 
three dioceses interested said that this phraseology had 
been adopted only because it was churcbly and convenient. 
The word ‘“ province’’ was finally stricken out, however, 
and the report wasadopted. Friday was noticeably a day 
of small attendance. A report from the Committee on 
New Dioceses was presented, opposing the granting the 
petition of the convention of the churches of Dakota ask- 
ing to be admitted to the church as a diocese. This peti 

tion stated that there were twelve churches, fourteen 


clergymen, and 500 communicants in the Territory. Only 
one of these twelve churches, however, is self-supporting. 
The Committee on Constitutional Amendments reported 
that it thought it inexpedient to hold the General Conven- 
tion every five years, instead of every three years, as is 
now the custom ; and that it was opposed to having gradu- 
ated representations of the different dioceses in the conven- 
tion. Both reports were adopted by the convention. A 
resolution was passed to adjourn October 23, the House of 
Bishops concurring. At the session on Saturday Dr. John 
Cotton Smith, of this city, presented the following pre- 
amble and resolution: 


Whereas the work of the Church of Christ and the best in- 
terests of Christian civilization are seriously impeded in one 
of the Territories of the United States by the existence of 
polygamy recognized by a large proportion of the community 
asa religious institution, and whereas polygamy is not only 
contrary to the law of God but is also forbidden under severe 
penalties in the Territories of the United States by act of 
Congress, which act has been Ceclared constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; therefore be it 

Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That while 
there are peculiar difficulties in the execution of this law, 
owing to the religious fanaticism, doubtless oftentimes sin- 
cere, by which the institution of polygamy is upheld, and es- 
pecially to the fact that the interests of many innocent per- 
sons are uphappily involved, it is still the duty of every Chris- 
tian and citizen of this Republic to use his influence to aid 
the United States Government in bringing about as speedily 
as possible a merciful but firm enforcement of the law in re- 
gard to polygamy or bigamy inthe Territory of the United 
States. 


It was placed on the calendar, but was not reached at 
the hour of adjournment. The Convention spent a large 
part of its session discussing the application of the 500 com- 
municants and 12 churches in Dakota to be admitted into 
the Convention as a diocese. They have nog bisbop, and 
do not propose to have one for two or three years. They 
then expect to have an episcopal fund of $25,000, with 
which to support a diocesan. Bishop Clarkson, of Ne- 
braska, has now supervision of the jurisdiction and will 
continue it until a bishop is appointed. The discussion 
was chiefly upon technicalities, and was not completed at 
the hour of adjournment. The bishops refused to grant to 
the Federate Council of Illinois the powers of an apellate 
court from diocesan or episcopal decisions, and the depu- 
ties agreed with them. An invitation to visit the Metro- 
politan Museum of Cypriote Curiosities was presented, and 
left to the acceptance of individual members. 


The English Church Congress.—Special interest attached 
to the meeting of the English Church Congress at Leicester 
this year. This old town bas been called the “cradle of 
political dissent,’ and the Non-conformist element is so 
strong there as to throw the local Episcopal church into 
the background in point of influence. Last year the Con- 
gress met in Wales, which is also a strongnold of Non- 
conformity, it being the intention apparently to throw 
whatever influence the sessions of the Congress may exert 
into those sections in which the national Church is weak- 
est. A very happy illustration of the growth of Christian 
unity was afforded by the cordiality with which the Non- 
conformists of Leicester welcomed their clerical visitors, 
and a graceful recognition of this hospitality by the Bishop 
of Peterborough, the presiding officer, in his inaugural 
address. The Congress, which lasted four days, excited so 
much interest as to crowd a hall capable of s+ ating thirty- 
five hundred persons. Twenty-one d:fferent subjects were 
discussed by sixty-two different speakers, but the tone of 
the sessions was very moderate and harmonious. Placards 
on the walls announced that four meetings would be held 
antagonistic to the recent Burials Bill, but these meetings 
were wholly unofficial and did not represent the sentiment 
of the Congress. Dr. Vaughan, Bisbop of Peterborough, 
emphasized very strongly the triviality of present church 
disputes as compared with the needs and sorrows of that 
humanity for whom the church is working. Sir R. R 
Temple, speaking on “ Christian Work in India,” dwelt 
on the signiticance of the fact that one hundred and fifty 
thousand native children are now under Christian instruc- 
tion, and declared the civilization of India 1s being slowly 
molded in conformity with Christian standards. In three 
very interesting papers on ‘* The Spiritual Condition of the 
Different Classes of English Society,” the sentiment of the 
writers seemed to be one of great depression as regards the 
upper and the industrial classes and of great hopefulness 
as regards the middle classes. It was noticeable that 
references to Non-conformists were many and kindly 
and were cordially applauded. In a very earnest dis- 
discussion on ‘* The Internal Unity of the Church,” the 


Bishop of Carlyle protested against any attempt to crowd. 


out of the Church either of the three great parties in it, 
maintaining that adherence to the fundamental principles 
of the Catholic creed should be d+manded, and that the 
true attitude was one neither of laxity nor dilution but of 
comprehenbion. The Bishop spoke warmly of the work of 
Meurice and Kingsley, and declared that to expel the 
teacher was not always the best way to expe) the doctrine. 
The Earl of Carnarvon urged mutual toleration and the 
aiming at substantial unity even at some sacrifice of uni- 
formity. Dr. Boulthee compared the three parties to the 
three primary colors, which vanish in the mixing; and 
Canon Farrar expressed his belief that it was good for the 
Church that the three parties existed; that they helped to 
rescue each other from the ‘“‘ tyranny of tradition and the 
falsehood of extremes.’’ Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, dis— 
cussing the subject of dissent, declared that his solution of 
the problem was very simple. He believed that the first 
seeds of dissent were sown by the intolerance of the Church 
in the days of the Stuarts, and that if the bishops and 
clergy of the last century had done their duty John Wes- 


ley and hig companions would never have left the Church 


of England. In a word, Church apathy has created Eng- 
lish Nonconformity. He urged that Dissenters should be 
treated with kindness, courtesy and consideration, but 
that it was a Quixotic idea to attempt to bring abouta 
complete reunion between the Church and the Dissenters. 
There was a very earnest discussion of ‘‘ Existing Forms 
of Unbelief,’’ to which the Archbishop of York contributed 
a very suggestive paper; and the various aspects of prac- 
tical work were debated at length. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The opeving exercises of the Drew Theological Seminary 
will be held October 28th. 

—The Rev. Mr. Pentecost began a series of evangelistic 
meetings at Yonkers, October 17th. 

—Thbe Washington Square Methodist Church recently added 
forty-two persons to its membership. 

—The Brooklyn Sunday-scboo! Union he!d its 5ist anniver- 
sary in the Hanson Place Methodist Church October Iltb. 

—Mr. George Dana Boardman has commenced the delivery 
ot a course of lectures on “ Christ’s Mountain Sermon” in 
Association Hall, Poiladelphia, on Tuesdays, from October 
5th to January 21st. 

—A meeting of the friends of the Gospel Mission to the 
Tombs was held in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
corner Twenty-second street, on Sunday, Oct. 17th, at 7:30 
P.M. Addresses were made by the Rev. M. R. Vincent, D.D., 
the Rev. H. Crosby, D.D., the Rey. 8. G. Law, the chaplain, 
Mr. Thompson, and others. 

—All temperance societies, as far as heard from, have tuken 
prompt action in response to the invitation of the commis- 
sion on a testimonial to Mrs. President Hayes, to take the 
form ofa life-size painting. Many methods are adopted, such 
as an assessment on each local Union, collections in schools, 
subscriptions in Bible classes, social literary ciubs, “C. L. 8. 
C.’s,’ etc. The five-dollar engraving of Mrs. Hayes is thus 
being secured for reading-rooms, church parlors, temperance 
headquarters and bomes. “Lucy Hayes Teu-Parties” will be 
in vogue this winter, after the style of the *“*“Martha Washing- 
ton Tea-Parties’”’ of an earlier date, the former involving 
entertainment such as Mrs. Hayes’s example is rendering 
fashbionabie. All moneys are sent to the Treasurer of the 
Fund, Mias Esther Pugh, 53 Bible House, N.Y. Miss Frances 
E. Willard, President of the Commission, is working hard in 


its behalf. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The 13th annual meeting of the General Conference of the 
Connecticut Congregational Churches will be beld in the First 
Church in Rockville, October 26:ib, and will continue three 
days. 

—The First Church of Boston is to celebrate the 250th anni- 
versary of its founding, November 18th, and bas invited as 
speakers Robert C. Winthrop, the Rev. Pouillips Brooks, 
Governor Long, Major Prince, Presidents Eliot and Porter, 
Ralph W. Emerson and others. 

THE WEST. 

—Hawmline University, Minn., opens with eighty students. 

—Bishop Warren is doing much to advance the cause of 
Metnodism in the Far West 

—Tre Rev. S H. Murpby, late missionary to Africa. is to 
take charge of the Presbyterian Church at Blue Earth City, 
Mion. 

—The General Congregational Conference of Minnesota 
held its annual meeting—the twenty-fifth—at Northfield, 
commencing Oct. 13th. 

—The Baptist State Convention of Minnesota held its an 
nual session at Rochester. Oct. 5th-8th, with an attendance of 
two hundred, George A. Piilsbury, of Minneapolis, presiding. 
Pians were laid for exte: ding toe work of tbe cnurchnes in 
the State. The last year has been one of some advance, and 
the outlook is hopeful. The Woman’s Missionary Societies, 
Home and Foregn, held meetings of much interest, Mrs. 
Ward, returned missionary from Assam, was present and 


made an address. 
THE SOUTH. 


—The National Convention of Methodist Local Preachers 
wil be beldin Baltimore, Ovtober 16tb-19th inclusive. 

—The Associate Retorin Synod of the South heldits Annual 
Meeting at Oak Hill, Alabama, September 23-27, fifty-six 
delegates being present. The question of communion with 
other churches, having been sent down to the diff rent pres- 
byteries, was settled by the adoption of the fo lowing resolu- 
tion: ‘* While the Standards do not allow of open or indis- 
criminate communion, they do allow a restricted or a regu- 
lated occasional communion; and, therefere, in extending tunis 
privilege, Sessions are to maintain our testimony in doctrine, 
worship and discipline, so as to secure the edification of the 
Church.” 

FOREIGN. which 

—It tis noticeable that whenever Dr. Georg¢teq in 
preaches in England the newspapers always rep 
ed congregation. 

—The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, of Paris, is much 
the growth of a society of atheists lately formed in tha 
which claims a membership of 15,000, 

—A congress of Christian women, aiming to brins. 
communion the workiog Christian women of 
held at Birmingbam September 21st-23d. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Hall preached in bis old ex- 
Portland Square Church, Dublin, the second Sund: sys- 
tember, to the great delight of a nost of old friends. 

—The Rev. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, 
will deliver a course of lectures before the students of " 
Theological Seminary, Pa., during the coming winter. 

—A misstonary at Canton has arranged a new Chinese « 
bet of thirty-tbree letters, by which he claims that all 
words which now require so many thousand symbols can i 
written. 

—A colporteur in Japan recently sold a thousand copies of 
the Scriptures in two weeks, and the Mayor of Yokohama 
has ordered ten copies of the New Testament to be placed in 
one of the schools. 

—Lyons, France, not to be outdone by either Ireland or 
Wales in the way of miraculous appearances, bas enjoyed 
the same appearance with a radical change of character, the 
apparition in the latter case having been that of the devil. 

—The outlook for Protestantism in Florence is promising. 
There ere now eight Protestant churches in the city, and the 
population numbers fivethousand. Mr. Gay,the evangelist 
of the Ameriean Merhozsiirt Mision, is about to erect a new 
ebape) there. 
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JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT.' 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


IFE is enigmatical to most of us because we see it 
only in fragments. To employ an old and famil- 
iar illustration, we see it as one who looks on a pat- 
tern in the loom while the weaving is still going on 
and the pattern is unfinished; or as one listens to a 
strain of music from a symphouy—a discord not resolved 
—and hears not that from which it comes and that into 
which it is resolved; or as one who looks upon a great 
cathedral in process of construction, while the scaf- 
folding is still up, obscuring the walls, and the stones 
lie in heaps upon the ground and the carvers are at 
work here and there, and the design can be seen only 
by the eye of faith; or as a schoolboy looks upon the 
tedium of his lessons, not discerning the ends which 
they are working out in and for him. But now and 
then it is permitted to us to look at a measurably com- 
pleted life, to see the divine design carried out to a 
certain degree of completion, to perceive what is the 
sweet fruit, in God’s orchard, of the bitter blossom. 
Such a life was that of Joseph. Itis a study in God’s 
providence, and while it does not unriddle life it gives 
a hint as to the direction in which we are to look for 
the solution. Mr. Cole, the artist, gives an account 
somewhere of a stream, I believe in the Catskills, 
which flows under the rocks fur quite a distance and 
then issues so that to one who comes upon it from be- 
low it seems to come out of the ground a river already, 
a full grown stream from its cradle. Most lives flow 
like such a stream; we see bits of the current of life 
here and there, but hardly enough to discern its course 
and rarely enough to enable us to trace its flow 
from the beginning to the end. In the history of 
Joseph the divine design is indicated in the outset and 
we are permitted to sce by what a devious and strange 
way God often works out his great designs. It is there- 
fore a story full of encouragement for those who are 
perplexed by the seeming adyersity which follows their 
utmost efforts to love, serve and obey God; who find 
themselves misunderstood and ill-used, and are some 
times almost thrown into a doubt whether God does 
really reign by the seeming chaos and anarchy of life. 
This is the grand lesson of the life which we are now 
about to study ; while incidentally it teaches other and 
important lessons of courage, self possession, indus- 
try, honesty, aud that trust on God out of which all 
the higher virtues really spring. 

The curse of polygamy descends to the sons and the 
sons’ sons. The jealousies and bickerings which made 
wretched the lives of Leah and Rachel become the 
mothers’ legacies to their children. The sons cf 
Jacob’s favorite wife were his favorite sons; favoritism 
produced its natural fruit, envy and hatred, in the other 
sons. Perhaps, also, it produced a natural fruit of 
pride and self-assertion in Joseph. To him the father 
gave as a mark of his special favor a coat of many 
colors: possibly simply as garments are often given 
in the East, possibly (this is the surmise of some 
commentators) a sort of priestly robe, intended as 
an indication that he was chosen to be his father’s 
successor and the head of the household. If this 
were its significance we may readily imagine that it 
did not tend to abate the bitter feelings of his half- 
brothers, nor to abate his pride or seeming pretension ; 
that they looked with increasing jealousy on one who 
was to be appointed as their lord and master at the 
father’s death; and that he, assured of his future posi- 
tion walked with increasing lordliness of mien before 

~ “his is surmise; but it helps to make all the 
- “narrative more intelligible. 

. tg thoughts are the parents of our dreams. 
SOE he half promise of bis father there was in 
1 that conscious strength which often, even in 
xives premonition of future greatness. For, as 
“sur story will show.-before we are through with 
i was truly great. His day dreams repeated 
mes in the night in strange and fantastic forms 

1ed even to his father wild in their egotism, 
were real premonitions of the future ; a real 
_€ God to both them and him. Jacob is not the 
rosaic father who has been unable to understand 
yrophetic visions of a son the fruition of whose 
ahood activity has been indicated by the buds of his 
youthful dreams. And he dreams that the sun and 
moon and eleven stars bow down to him; and that 
his brothers’ sheaves in the fields make obeisance unto 
his. These dreams show what he was thinking of. He 
did not expect what the future had in store for him; 
but he did expect supremacy. 
_ The story of their attempt to thwart God’s prov- 
idence need not be told here in detail; for it cannot be 
told with such simple beauty and power asit is told with, 
in the book of Genesis. The brothers’ purpose of cold- 


Oct. 31. Gen. xxxvii., 1-5, Golden Text: Prov. 
xxvii., 4. 


blooded murder; their spirit in it all to silence this | 


upstart pretender —‘‘ then we will see what will be- | 


come of his dreams ;’’—their apathetic indifference to 
his tears and outcries; the intervention of one to 
save him; the calculating purpose of another that 
turns a brother’s blood into coin in the slave market; 
the father’s distress; the sons’ lies: the desolated 
home—all this each imagination can perhaps best pict- 
ture for itself. 

The lessons thus far lie on the surface of the narra- 
tive. The hatefulness of envy; its bitter, bitter fruit 
of inhumanity and hate; its power to stifle all natu- 
ral feeling - brotherly kindness, filial affection, pity. 
Look at this picture, hateful as it is, and then lvok at 
the first rising of an envious feeling in your own 
heart toward your more prosperous neighbor, and 
drive it from your heart and life as you would a viper 
from your fireside. 

The inhumanity of manto man. How tbrough this 
simple story one sees a vista of cold cruelty repeated 
through the ages: the rivalries, the jealousies, the 
strifes, the robberies, the murders, the oppressions, the 
enslavements—not of individuals only, but of whole 
races by their brother races. This is but one phase 
of the story of humanity in microcosm — and what 
a record! Some commentators see in Joseph a type 
of Christ. They are of the kind that look in every 
page fora hidden prophecy. Iam not able to find it; 
but I see in Joseph’s brothers a type of Pharisees and 
priests and rable, not only as represented in the mob 
before Pilate’s judgment seat, but as represented in a 
hundred other like scenes in which devilish passions 
are let loose to turn earth into a hell. 

The folly of attempting to defeat God’s plans. The 
experiment is continually repeated; and it not only 
always fails, but God turns the method chosen for 
defeat into an instrument of larger victory. The 
brothers will have no domination of Joseph over them, 
so they sell him into Egypt, there to attain a domina- 
tion neither he nor they ever dreamed of. Saul will 
not have David king; so he chases him into the wil- 
derness, where there gather about him the men that 
constitute the nucleus of his future army and leai on 
to his military glory and power. - The Pharisees will 
kill this Messiah, bury him, seal up his tom; and on 
his crucifixion and resurrection the whole fabric of 
future Christianity is upreared. This is always the 
result of fighting against God; there can never be any 
other. 

Finally, an inspiration to trust in darkest hours. I 
imagine that when Joseph was let down into that pit 
he began to be in doubt, and when he was actually sold 
and carried off by the Ishmael‘tes his doubts turned 
into certainties. He, too, asked himself, What has 
become of my dreams? He gave up all thought of 
domination. That he could ever have the birthright 
and be the head of the household was evidently im- 
possible. Gud had deceived him. Or he had deceived 
himself. Was there any God? Did he ever reveal 
himself? Had he anything to do with the affairs of 
men? Could he, did he, control? These are the <urg- 
ing thoughts that whelm us in what is worse than de- 
spair, namely, doubt of Gud, of his power, bis good- 
ness, his providence, at such times. Ah! soul in the 
dungeon, or sold to the Isbmaelites, or carried away 
captive into a strange land—everything gone wrong, 
and thy pleasant dreams of God’s care and love broken 
in upon by arude awakening—wait! have patience! 
God takes time to work out his designs. Wuit thou 
his time. Trust thou his goodness. The pit and 
slavery are ofttimes his road to the throne. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTs. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.— The evil power of envy. 

1. To talk of seeds and their power to grow and 
bear fruit : Let the teacher show several different pack- 
ages of seed, tell what kind of seeds they are, and then 
ask the children to tell what kind of flowers or fruit 
they will produce. 

2. To teach that our thoughts are seeds that grow 
into deeds: Remind the children that they always think 
about anything they are going to do. Get them to 
tell of something they now have in mind to,do when 
they get home, or sometime during the week. Call 
these ‘‘thought seeds” in their mind. Show some 
seeds of a noxious or poisonous plant; perhaps the 
thistle would be as appropriate as any. Compare 
some thoughts we have and deedg we do with the 
thistle seed. Perhaps the children themselves can 
give a list of them. 

3. To teach what evil deeds grew ont of envy in the 
hearts of Joseph’s brothers: Draw a circle to repre- 
sert a seed and print in it the word Envy. Ask 
whether envy is a good ora bad seed. Get different 
children in the class to tell what envy is, and what it 
will make boys and girls do—men and womentoo. Tell 
why Joseph’s brothers feltenvy toward him. His father 


loved him more than he did them; he gave Joseph a 


i 


/ above them. 


coat of many colors ; and Joseph had a dream by which 
God showed him that he should one day be. honored 
Teach how that seed of envy grew 
into cruel treatment, intended murder, stealing, in 
taking money for Joseph, and at last a cruel lie 
when they dipped Joseph’s coat in the blood of a kid 
aud carried it to their father 3 

4. To teach the children to pray against envy in 
their own hearts : Let the teacher name over the things 
which usually cause envy in the hearts of little chil- 
dren, such as a beautiful toy (or sometimes a treasure 
so small as a bit of colored glass), pretty clothes, a 
picture book, a special treat given to brother or sister, 
etc. Let them be told of the gardener’s practice of 
tearing up by the roots noxious plants. Teach them 
that by God’s help alone can they get the seed of envy 
taken out of their hearts, and that God will do it for 
them in answer to prayer. 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE GRANDISSIMES? 

The great American novel is in a fair way of being 
written, if not by one man or in one book, certainly by 
a number of close students of American life in a series 
of sketches which are rapi'ly accumulating. In many 
respects life at the South is a far richer field for the 
novelist than life at the North. Itis fuller of dramatic 
contrasts; social lines are more distinctly and strong- 
ly marked, and there is in it still the trace of a great 
soci«l struggle. That novelists are beginuing to un- 
derstand this is evident from the fact that four or five 
first-rate stories have lately been written portraying 
some aspect of Southern society. To the average 
American no phase of the social life of the country is 
so little known as that presented hy the Creoles, and 
yet it has aspects peculiarly tempting to the novelist. 
The Creoles are emotional, almost dramatic, in the 
strength of their passions and the range of their ex- 
pression. They have the grace of a highly organized 
society without being subdued to that cultivated mon- . 
otone of speech and manners which is so often the 
dead-line over which the novelist cannot pass. The 
very climate contributes to the general effect. and the 
almost tropical air of New Orleans diffuses a charm 
through the pages of ‘‘ The Grandissimes” very grate- 
ful to those who have breathed in most American fic- 
tion only the rarefied atmosphere of New Enuglani. 

Mr. Cable has made a careful and sympathetic study 
of Creole life, and has posses~ed himself of a very rich 
field, which it is to be hoped he will still further culti- 
vate. ‘*‘The Grandissimes” ha# the charm of refined 
manners and loveliness of character, and the power of 
strong passions expressing themselves in quick and 
positive action. It is a thoroughly fresh and uncon- 
ventional story, and those who have felt in the New 
England story-tellers of to-day an absence of some 
element which they have not been able to define, 
will discover, in reading this novel, what was 
lacking. Mr. Cable has infused into his narrative 
a great deal of genuine flesh and blood. His charac- 
ters are men and women whose passions do not evap- 
orate in well turned phrases, but come in sharp col- 
lision and act and react upon each other in ways purely 
human. The punctilious society of Louisiana in the 
early days of its cession finds here its first really 
artistic portrayal, and its charming ease and devotion 
to pleasure are strongly brought out against the dark 
background which slavery furnishes and which, in the 
story of Bras Coupé, touches the lowest depths of 
pathos and misery. 

Mr. Cable’s style has many delightful qualities; it 
is fresh, vivid and at times strikingly beautiful, but it 
is uneven and occasional evidences of haste are ap- 
parent. The flow of the narrative is interrupted by 
digressions which impair its proportion and break its 
power. Asa whole, however, ‘‘ The Grandissimes”’ is 
full of strength and promise; it deals with real men and 
women at first hand, and among so many colorless and 
passionless novels of culture encourages the hope that 
the American novelist is not lacking in that power of 
dramatic imagination which develops character from 
its individual germs and does not consciously construct 
it by studied touches of art. 


MR. ARNOLD'S POEMS.? 

The publishers of ‘‘ The Light of Asia” have done 
well to. meet the demand which that remarkable poem 
made for more of Mr. Arnold’s work by collecting 
and issuing this volume of poems. No man in recent 
times has made so sudden or, in the opinion of many 
discriminating critics, so enduring a reputation in 
poetry as Mr. Arnold. ‘‘ The Light of Asia” was a 
revelation not only of the poetic possibilities of East- 
ern thought but of the poetic gifts of its author; and 
it has been widely read not only on account of its 


1 The Grandissimes. By George W. Cable. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 
2 Poems. By Edwin Arnold. (Roberts Brothers). - 
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beauty as a work of art but because of the deep and. 


suggestive ideas of life which it embodies. To the 
Western mind the spirit and thought of the East must 
always be intensely interesting and in a measure very 
helpful, and Mr. Arnold has rendered no small service 
to mankind by making himself the interpreter of one 
intellectual hemisphere to another. ‘There have been 
scholars of Hindoo literature more profound than he, 
but none has entered so sympathetically into the very 
mystery of Hindoo thought and life. To enshrine that 
mystery in a poem so full of beauty as *‘ The Light of 
Asia” is to enrich not only literature but humanity; 
for the influence of such poems is not confined to the 
comparatively narrow limits of literature, but passes be- 
yond them to enter into the common thought of the 
age, to teach it a new respect for that which is alien and 
diverse from its own modes and to impress anew that 
sevse of kinship which makes the whole world one. The 
poems in this volume are already familiar to English 
readers, but they will be new to most Americans. 
They exhibit the same qualities of thought and style 
which characterize ‘‘The Light of Asia.” There is 
the same power to enter in to the mystical relation of 
things aud if not to give distinct outline to that which 
is essentially vague and indefinable, to so suggest truth 
veiled in symbol and allegory as to bring the mind into 
sympathy with it. 

This is noticeably true of ‘*The Indian Song of 
Songs,” the longest poem in the volume; a poem. 
thoroughly mystical in its conception and expression, 
and yet made comprehensible and beautiful in its Eng- 
lish presentation. It is the old story of the search of 
the soul after Absolute Truth. The soul is divinely 
given but it yields to the seductions of the senses, is 
intoxicated by the fair show of things, and so loses its 
hold upon the highest truth, although always per- 
piexed with recollections of its celestial origin and 
with vague yearnings to be free from its bonds. At 
levgth it begins to discern the real and the unreal; 
grows weary of that which is sensual and transitional, 
and yields itself up at last to the absolute truth. This 
conception of life, familiar under one form or another 
in all literatures, is beautifully developed in the love 
of Krishna, the soul, and Radha, the highest spiritual 
truth. In the original the poem is a musical mystery- 
play, written probably about 1150 by Jayadeva. The 
meters are many and difficult, but the same intellectual 
sympathy which enabled Mr. Arnold to grasp so clear- 
ly the essential thought qualified him to transpose it 
into another tongue with wonderful facility and fidelity. 
To say that Mr. Arnold is generally mystical is simply 
to characterize his thought as dealing habitually with 
the profounder relations of life. His mysticism is not 
the empty vagueness which arises from inadequate con- 
ceptions of the deep things of the soul, but that seer- 
like visiou which sees far more than it can relate and 
suggests far more than it expresses. 


Government Class-Book. By Andrew W. Young. Re- 
vised by Salter S. Clark. (Clark & Maynard.) This work 
was fir-t publisbed many years ago, and has been some- 
what witely used as a text-book in schools. It is divided 
into four parts: State Governments. Nation»! Governv- 
ment, Munic’pal Law and Iaoternational Law. This gives 
but little -pace for any one of these topics. Had the whole 
work been devoted to the first two subjeets, or even to the 
National Government alone, it would have been better for 
the pupil. In his preface the editor calls attention to the 
relations between the National Government and the State 
Governments, and emphasiz-s the importance of tbeir be- 
ing clearly understood. Yet it is in this that the chief de- 
fect of the work is to be found. It teacbes tbat prior to 
the Constitution there were thirteen sovereigo States, but 
no Nation. That between these States there was a league 
of some sort—a confederacy—but the States had all the 
power. That subsequently the States formed the Consti- 
tution, and thus called into existeuce a Nation, whose 
powers consisted of those only which the S'ates had dele. 
gated to it. We regard this theory as without founda- 
tion in fact, and as pernicious in its tendency. It is the 
theory which was held by all the advocates of secession. 
The editor does not believe in secession; he does telieve 
that we are a Nation.and not a Confederation—that the war 
has settled that—but he does not see that his theory of the 
Articles of Confederation and of the Constitution furnishes 
the premises used by those who claimed that a State had a 
constitutional right to secede. He says it is the existence 
of the United States Government whicb makes the United 
States a Nation. The reverse of this is true. A nation 
mak+s its government. We came into existence as a 
Nation on the Fourth of July, 1776. and we bave already 
celebrated our Centennial. If the National existence be- 
gan with the Constitution we ought to have waited till 
1789 before celebrating our Centennial. The States were 
never sovereign in any true sense, and they did not ante- 
date the Nation. They called themselves Colonies on the 
third of July and States on tue fifth. Prior to the fourth 
there was no State as there was no Nation. The States 
and the Nation date from the same day. There were thea 
no constitutions. Tbe Nation and the several States took 
their own time for forming these, and meanwnuile the 
goveroments were provisional. Congress governed the 
United States by the tacit consent of the people. The 
States did not make the Nation, nor did the Nation make 
the States. The States did not make the United States 


Constitution any more than the United States made the 
Constitution of the State of New York. Nor is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States a government of delegated 
powers any more than is the government of Massachu- 
setts, Whatever powers the government of Massachusetts 
possesses the people of tbat State bave delegated to it. 
Pre ‘isely the same is true of the United States. The 
powers of the General Government have been delegated 
to it by the people of the United States. If the people 
choose to add to these powers they can do so, as in the 
case of the recent Amendments. And in enlarging these 
powers of their government the people of the Nation— 
that is, the Nation itself —are limited by nothing but jus- 
tice and right, while the people of the States are limited by 
the laws and Constitution of the United States. 

Byron. By John Nichol. (Harper & Brothers.) Byron 
bas probably been the center of the tiercest battle ever 
waged iu English literature, and the time is yet far distant 
when critics and readers of poetry will agree as to his 
merits and his place. English opinion ranges itself be- 
tween the farthest possible extremes; some critics regard- 
ing Byron as the most richly endowed mind which has ever 
devoted itself to English poetry, while others consider him 
as exhibiting a talent largely melodramatic and unreal. 
So acute and independent acriticas Matthew Arnold has 
said of him that while he poss-sses an original endowment 
of poetic genius of the highest order his stock of ideas is as 
limited as that of an English country squire. Continental 
opinion, on the other baud, has been unanimous from the 
first in rec gniziog Byron as one of the greatest poets of 
modern literature; Goethe, especially, commending him as 
possessing the truest poetic inspiration, and showing his 
appreciation of the poet's genius by introducing him alle- 
gorically into the second part of Faust. Byron’s fame 
has ben subject to those -trauge fluctuati »ns, the causes 
of which no man can accurately state, which seem to 
bring some literary figures into the foreground for a time 
aud then cause them to recede again into the distance. In 
his own day, for a time at least, Byron was tbe idol of the 


great mass of young Englishmen; since that time and 


until very recently it has been the fashion to disparage his 
genius and to look upon bim as one whose fame bad passed 
its zenith and was slowly sinking, as many another poetic 
star has sunk, below the horizon’ since 1870, however, he 
has been growing in the appreciation of the younger 
generation of English literary men, and be is now proba- 
bly ina way to receive a more fair and adequate judgment 
than ever before. In his general estimate of Byron's 
carrer and genius Prof. Nichol does not range bimself 
with the extreme of either party, and has written a life 
the fairness, candor and discrimination of which will com- 
mend itself to allreaderr. He discloses no new facts on 


-disouted points in che poet's life, and probably none will 


ever be discovered, but he bandles the voluminous ma 
terial ut his command with excellent judgment and 
taste; presenting a biography in which the sense of pro- 
portion 1s well preserved, the story and narrative clearly 
aud interestingly told, and his criticism of the poet's work 
is, ia the main, just and discriminating. 

Preaching. Its ideal and inner life. By Thomas Ar- 
mitage. (American Baptist Puolishing Society.) This 
book comprises eight lectures on preaching, which were 
delivered at the Hamilton Theological Semiuary, tbe 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and the Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, of Pennsylvania. They are published in 
accordance with the request of the audiences to whom 
they were first delivered. Dr. Armitage is known as one 


| of the most effective and successful preachers in this city. 


His object in these lectures appears to be rather to ex- 
pound the true spirit ana life whict should animate preack- 
ing than to give any rules to form methods of e:ith-r con- 
struction, preparation or delivery. Winle Dr. Armitage’s 
method and mental structure are entirely differ ut from 
those of Phillips Brooks, there is this in common between 
his lectures and those of the pastorot Trinity Churcb, 
Buston: that both make very much of preaching a personal 
Christ ; tbat is, so preaching as to bring the audience ia 
direct contact with a living Saviour. Dr. Armitage does 


not hesitate to repudiate vigorously some common con- 


ventional instructions to young preachers; as when he tells 
them that they can be too simple in their preaching and 
that it isgenerally better even in expository preaching to 
take short passages long ones toexplain. His 
remarks on the right frame of miad to preach about eter- 
nal punishment are specially worthy of commendation to 


those who regard themselves as sent for the controversial 


defense of that doctrine. ‘* Can you think of anything so 
offensive as that flourish of triumpb seen in the flaming 
eye and the violent gesture, and felt in the boastful voice 
which so often attends what is regarded as a crushing 
logical thunder-storm in defense of this fearful truth? It 
rewinds you of the brandish and gloat of a savage over a 
fallen foe—rather than of a broken-hearted brother who 
would die to save him.”’ 

John Ploughman’s Pictures; or, More of his Plain Talk 
for Plain People. By C. H. Spurgeon. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) One great source of Mr. Spurgeon’s power has 
beeh his perfect undersianding of what are sometimes 
known as the ‘common people” in England. He has 
spoken to them with a vigor, vividness and an authority 


which be bas acquired by intimate knowledge of the temp- 


tatious, and trials, and possibilities of their lives. Iu 


power of homely illustration no man excels nim, and these 


sketches which are now collected in attractive form are 
full of truth in such familiar guise that he who runs may 
read. 

Elementary Lessons in English for Home and School 
Use. Prepared by Mrs. N. L. Knox. (Ginn & Heath ) 
This book is written on the new principle of instruction 
which aims to individualize teaching and to follow the 


‘jng sensations in London. 


method of nature. 


very little aid in giving one a command of pure and 
natural Engli-h. Such a text-book as this requires far 
more individual effort on the part of the teacher, but it 
promises to produce results adequate to the effort. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Balzac’s manuscripts sometimes were re written half 


a doz«n times before the printer saw them. 


—A two-act tragedy by Mr. Tennys:n is one of the com- 
Henry Irving is to bring it out. 

— ‘The Sunday Evening Journal” is the newest thing 
in New York journalism, and in Sunday-breaking j ur- 
nalism, too. 

—Few authors can send out simultaneously two such 
readable novels as Auerbach has in his “ Brigitta,’ and 
‘*The Foresters.”’ 

—The * Oriental Church Magazine "’ has in its last num- 
ber an article on American Journalism as seen through 
Russo-American eyes. 

—The late Dr. Jobn Waddington, of Londen, whose 
death has just been announced, was a Congregational his- 
torian of some eminence, but not of much reliability. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s new and superb edition of 
Longfellow’: poems is now complete ip its thirty parts, 
with an index t»> the whole and many notes to the text. 

—To the literature of Shakespeare ix presently to be 
added a book on ‘*‘ Obscure Words and Phrases in Sbakes- 
peare and the Elizabethan Dramatists,’’ by Dr. Charles 
Mackay. 


—Mr. Benjamin H. Ticknor, late of the firm of Hough- ; 


ton, Osgood & Co., bas entered the house of James R. 
O-good & Co. No good Boston publishing bouse likes to 
be without a Ticknor. 

~The cri ics are wrestling with Mr. John Addington 
Symonds’s collection of poems, ‘‘ New and Old,’ and are 
learning from it—tbose who do not know already—what is 
the differ+nce between genius and talent. 

—Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, the veteran English writers, 
are still in hale and hearty health, though Mr. Hall is 
about to withdraw from the editorship of the ** Art Jour- 
nal,” which he has held for the long time of forty-one 
years. 

—The Appletons are about to publish a ‘‘ History of the 
Formation of the Constitution of the United States,” by 
the Hou. George Bancroft. which will be in some sense a 
continuation of his already voluminous hi-tory of the 
United States. 

—Mr. Bjérestjerne Bjiirnson, the eminent Norwegian 
au'bor, is the guest of Mrs. Ole Bull and family, at their 
residence, ‘* Elmwood,” James Russell Lowell’s home, in 
Cambridge, Mass. He cannot speak a word of English, 
though he can readit with some freedom. 

—The life of the late Prof. Henry B. Smith is out, from 
A. C. Armstrong & Son’s. 
is edited by his wife, and among its attractions bas ch@p- 
ters by Professors Seelye, Park, Packard. and March, and 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, all of whom knew the subj-ct well. 

—D. Appleton & Co. are about to publish a volume of 
folk-lore from a Southern plantation, entitled ** Uncle 
Remus, His Songs and His Savyings.’’ which is certain to 
attract much attention. Its contents sre natural, graphic, 
and amusing. Mr. F.S Church furnishes illustrations. 

—Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, will shortly 


publish translations of the following important works: © 


Professor Dorner’s ‘*System of Christian Doctrine,” vol. 
2; the second volume of Profe-sor Hagenbach’s ** History 
of Doctrines’’; Mever’s ‘* Commentary on Thessalonians,’’ 
‘‘ The Christ.’ by Ernest Naville. They have also a new 
work by- Professor Delitzsch on Messianic Prophecies,” 
translated by Professsor Curtiss, of Chicago, from the 
manuscript. 

—Au Elsto~ edition of *Pilg:im’s Progress” is preparing 
abroad. It will be illustrated with twenty four full-page 
engravings by an emiurnt artist; and a new memoir of 
Bunyan will be prefixed, giving the results of the latest 
criticsms and investigations Woo.i-cuts of views in 
Elstow and its neighborhood will be included. Advantage 
has been taken of the restoration of Elstow church to se- 
cure the oaken beams and woodwork (the latest of which 
dates from 1530), and portions of them will be inserted in 
the binding. 

—The criginal MS. of the ‘Imitation of Christ” iv pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Bruss-ls. ~The whole of it 
is written in the same band. The MS. first came into ex- 
istence in an Augustinian monastery in the Netherlands. 
It was afterwards carried away to Antwerp, and then 
passed into the hands of the Jesuits. The page is very 
small, less than five inches by four, and the writing is ex- 
quisitely ueat, beautiful without being ornate. The sys- 
tem of punctuation is peculiar, in that the usual sigus 
mark rot only tbe sense of the clauses but iodicate their 
rh) thm, showing the way in which the text should be 1ead 
in order to best convey the meaning of the author. It is 
no longer doubted that Thomas & Kempis was the author. 

—A little more than a year ago there died at Jerusalem 
an old bermit and miser named Core. As he left no rela- 
tives the authorities took possession of such scanty effects 
ashehad. Among them, concealed in a shaw] in a secret 
receptacle underground, was a volumiuous papyrus manu- 
script bearing marks of the greatest age, which, on being 
examined proved to purport to be the work of the Apos- 
tle Peter, being written in Hebrew characters and signed 
with his name. The discovery made a sensation, of course, 
and led to a searching scrutiny of it, so goes the story, 
by experts sent cut to Constantinople by the Bible Society 
of Londoa, who, it is said, have now pronounced in favor 
of its authenticity. This story will pass until the next 
comes along. 


Most teachers are coming to agree 
witb Richard Grant White. that the old grammars are 


It is in part autobiographical, — 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—‘‘ Big Majority’’ Garfield is true to his 
name. 

—Russia and Portugal are to be connected 
by marriage. 

—The old home of Jobu C. Calhoun was 
recently burned. 

—The Chicago Academy of Music was 
destroyed by fire October 12th. 

—Kingston, N. Y., is facing the difficult 
problem of living without water. 

—Professor Smith, of Rochester, discov- 
ered a brilliant ccmet, October 10th. 

—Mr. Ruskin declares that he is the 
stanchest Conservative in the British 
Islands. 

—Buenos Ayres has been rejoicing over 
the installation of Gen. Roca as President 
of the Confederation. 

— London is already affected with fogs of 
unusua] density, and melancholy predic- 
tions are indulged in concerning the weather 
for the coming months. 

—A company of capitalists has been 
formed in Montreal for the purpose of rais- 
ing cattle in the Northwest, near the base 
of the Rocky Mountains. | 

—Archdeacon Denison has gotten so far 
out of the theological traces as to write 
about American cheese, which he declares 
is exceedingly poor stuff. 

—Baltimore celebrated its One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary October 
There was a grand procession and a brilliant 
illumination in the evening. 

—The patronage of the elevated roads will 
fall off decidedly on foggy days if the ex- 
periment of having tbree collisions in one 
morning is repeated very often. 

—The new Spanish Princess starts life 
heavily mortgaged with a name. She was 
christened Maria de las Mercedes Isabella 
Therese Christina Alpbonsine Hyacinthe. 

—Hartford gave Gen. Grant an enthusi- 
astic welcome, Oct. 16th, and fired off a 
triple speech at bim, Mr. Batterson, Gen. 
Hawley and Mark Twain being the orators. 

—Grief has told heavily on the once fa- 
mous beauty of Eugenie. Her hair is now 
nearly white, and the exquisite outline of 
her face is replaced .by a careworn expres- 
sion. 

—An old-fashioned snow storm set in in 
Minnesota, October 17:h, piling up drifts to 
the height of ten ortwelve feet, delaying 
trains and otherwise interfering with trade 
and travel. 

—I[t is said that ten thousand Chinamen 
are contemplating removal from Cuba to 
New Orleans, and that the emigrants are 
likely to find employment on plantations in 
the vicinity. 

—At the Mormon Conference, Salt Lake 
City, October 10th, John Taylor was elected 
to the First Presidency. and George Q. Can- 
non and Joseph F. Smith as First and Sec- 
ond Counselors respectively. 

—The International Exhibition at Mel- 
bourne was opened October 1st by the 
Marquis of Normanby, Governor of Vic- 
toria, in the presence of the Governors of 
South Australia, New South Wales, West 
Australia and Tasmania. 

—It appears that some misapprehension 
of English habits prevails in China. Syn- 
Tagen, the Chinese Envov to England, was 
astonished to find the people so polite. He 
said he had ‘‘always regarded the English 
asa people living in small and contemptible 
islands of unbridled violence without any 
idea of politeness.”’ 

—It was a happy thought which secured 
the Chicago Public Library as a place of 
reception for Mr. Thomas Hughes. After 
the Chicago fire, it was at Mr. Hughes’s 
suggestion that English authors contributed 
their works, and under his direction for- 
warded as a nucleus for a new library at 
Chicago nearly two thousand volumes. 

—A terrible story comes from St. Lau- 
rence Island, in the Behring Sea, to the 
effect that out of 700 inhabitants 500 were 
recently found dead of starvation. This 
story preaches a strong temperance sermon, 
because it appears that, traders having 
introduced liquor among the natives, they 
had neg] cted to store up their usual supply 
of provision. 

—General Grant at Plymouth examined 
with interest the sword of Captain Miles 
Standish, and visited the famous rock. A 
file of veteran soldiers were presented to 
the General, who bowed and said: ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, 1am glad to meet you, and to see 
so many veterans. I thought they had all 
gone West, where they say we have noth- 
ing but veteraus.’’ The General walked 
down the line and sbook hands with each. 

—Captain Eads will sail from New Or- 
leans for Mexico on November, 4th, says the 


‘ Tribune,” accompanied by a party of en- 
gineers, who will examine the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec in order to verify the Captain’s 
ideas as to its adaptability to the purposes of 
aship railway. Captain Eads will at the 
same time endeavor to secure government 
sanction for his proposed survey and to as- 
certain what the Mexican Congress will be 
willing to do if he decides to make the rail- 


way. 

a letter has been received at Copenha- 
gen from a young Danish sailor who 1s with 
Stanley in Africa. He writes that yellow 
fever had so weakened the expedition that 
several of the members were for turning 
back, whereupon Mr. Stanley called them 
together and said: ‘** Not one of you shail I 


allow to turn back before the expedition is | 


over. My mottois ‘ Forward!’ and even if 
a thousand devils with revolvers or daggers 
opposed us, or illness, pestilence and misery 
threatened us with destruction, not even 
then should I allow a single person to turn 
his nose homeward.”’ 

—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts was the 
object of much curiosity at the Goat Show 
in the Alexandra Palace, where she was 
on exhibition as well as a spectator. A 
curious old woman approached the man in 
charge and said, ‘‘ Wasn’t that the Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts who was just speaking 
to you?” ‘ Yes.”’ ‘* Well, can you tell me 
whether she really is going ta-marry Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett?’ ‘‘Madam,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘ I’m not here to answer questions 
about the Baroness’s private affairs. I'm 
here to look after goats. Good morning!” 

—Munkaczy, the distinguished painter, 
had an experience at once amusing and ex- 
asperating at Carlsbad the otherday. He 
saw a ridiculous daub bearing his signature 
exposed for sale in a shop’ window, Entering 
the shop, he asked the dealer if he was cer- 
tain as to the authenticity of the work. The 
tradesman looked at him with an air of su- 
preme contempt and replied: ‘It is easy 
to see that you know nothing about pict- 
ures.’’ The painter could scarcely contain 
his rage, and exclaimed: ‘‘ But I am Mun- 
kacsy!” The dealef, baving no answer to 
this argument, attempted to turn the artist 
out of nis shop by force; the other resisted; 
the police intervened; and the next day 
Munkacsy obtained satisfaction before the 


Tribunal. 
—A Roman Villa has been discovered near 


Brading, in the Isle of Wight. The external 
walls, as at present cleared, measure about 
fifty-two fest by thirty-seven feet, and in- 
close about six or seven chambers, with 
passages, etc., connected, there is reason to 
believe, witb many otbers. In addition to 
tessellatid floors, remains of hypocausts, 
flues, fresco paintings, roofing tiles, coins, 
pottery and other interesting relics, there 
are the remains of a mosaic pavement, witb 
a design upon it of unusual character, and 
one which is worthy of careful study and 
attention. A new chamber has been ovened 
up, inclosing an interesting mosaic, the cen- 
tral design of which is a representation of 
Orpheus, playing on the lyre and surround- 
ed by animals, as usual. The border is an 
unusually good example of what is known 
as the guilloche pattern. Pottery, glass 
and coins have been also found; among the 
latter several brass coins of the reign of 
Victorinus, A. D. 268. 

—Mr. Max Maretzek bas been giving a re- 
porter of the Cin¢innati ‘‘ Commercial! his 
views on the present deplorable state of the 
American stage, and particularly the lyric 
stage ; but he admits that Americans have, 
as a rule, good voices, and adds: ‘The 
day is not very far off when we will bave 
not only native singers, but their whole 
education will be obtained at home. More 
than that, too, we shall have local opera- 
houses, and aft2r that a school of native 
composers will come as a logical sequence. 
Just now we are certainly bebind all the 
European nations. Here we are, with fifty 
million inhabitants and not one local opera. 
In the Continental countries of Europs every 
important city has theaters and opera- 
houses. So you see there a singer who has 
yet but little fame can at least get a hear- 
ing. The greatest difficulty here is that 
though a lady may have a lovely voice, 
under good cultivation, she cannot get a 
hearing. What we ought to have is such 
an interest in opera that the public would 
go to listen to local debutanti, and gener- 
ously recognize all buddings of genius. 
Only by such encouragement is any one 
stimulated to make effort. There is another 
unfortunate American trait. You plant a 
thing and then pull it up to see how the 
roots are getting on. But the Americans 
grow wonderfully fast, andin twenty years 
perbaps the opera will be naturalized here.” 


BOOKS OF THE WHEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooma of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest quent issue. 
Publishers will confer a bag seat by promptly ad- 
vixing us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
os yey memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all caser 

E. CLAXTON & Co. 

** Pictures and Portraitsof Foreign Travel.” 
By Em’ly. Familiar sketches of travel in 
Europe. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 

“Stories and Romances.” By H. E. Scudder. 

PRESLEY BLAKESTON.. 


**School and Industrial Hygiene.’’ By Dr. 

D. F. Lincoln. 
Pott, YouNG & Co. 

** Bibles ‘Stories in Words of One Syliable.’’ 
By M. A. B. 

‘* Tne Child's Acts of the By C. 
T. Winter. 

“The Child's Gospel of History.” 
Winter. 

A series of books for young readers. 

CoLBY & RICH. 

“Our Homes and Our Employments."’ By 
Peebles. Written from the standpoint of a 
spiritualist. 


By C. T. 


ROBERTS BROS. 
Edwin Arnold's ‘** Poems.’’ 
“Jack and Jill.”’ By L. M. Alcott. 
lished as a serial in ** St. Nicholas.”’ 
*New Bed- Time Stories... By Leuise C. 
Moulton. 


Pub- 


GEORGE MUNRO. 

“Juno. Ploughman’s Pictures.’’ 
=purgeon. 

Sailor's Sweetheart.”” By W.C. Russell. 

Lady Coquette.”’ By Rita. 

“The strangiers.’” By A. Belot. 

**Her Mother's Darling.”” By Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell. 


By C..H. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROS. 
** Magdalen Férat.’’ By Emile Zola. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & Co. 
“Songs for the Lord’s House.” 
W. Bridgman. 
“Henry Boynton Smith, his Life and 
Works.” 
“The Approacbing End of the Age.”’ By H. 
G. Guinness. 


By C. D. 


I. K. Funk & Co. 
“Letters from a Citizen of the World.”” By 
Oliver Goidsmitb. 
* America Revisited.”” By Geo. A. Sala. 
HARPER & Bros. 
“Three Recruits,’ etc. By Joseph Hatton. 
MAGAZUNES.— Frank Leslie's Sunday Maga- 
zine, The American Art Journal, Musical 
Record, Musical Herald, Toe American Jour- 
nal of Philology, Atlantic Monthly, The 
Manufacturer and Builder, Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine, Macmiillan’s, Appleton’s Journal. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Miss Alcolts New Bock. 


JACK AND JILL: A A Village Story. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. One volume. Uni- 
form with “ Little Women,”’ * Little Men,” 
**An Old-Fashioned Girl.’’ ete. Price, 
$1.50. Girls and boys will be glad to know 
that the village reterred to is Concord, and 
among the illustrations will be found views 
of the Concord schoolhouse, Concord river, 
ete. An esteemed critic says: 


* Jack and Jill’ is decidedly the best story she has 
written, hardly excepting that first book (** Little 
Women”), which ted her in Seaman into the very 
heart of American and English home-life. 


NEW BEDTIME STORIES. 


By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, with 
iliustrations by ADDIE LEDYARD. Price, 
$125. This is a companion volume to 
** Bedtime Stories’’ and “More Bedtime 
Stories,’ by the same author, two ‘books 
which nave had an immense popularity 
witb readers. 


POEMS BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Author of “ The Light of Asia.’’ Mmo., cloth. 
Price, $1. This volume contains “ Tbe 
Indian Song of Songs,”’ Miscellaneous 
Poems, and Translations from the Greek 
Poets, witb a preface written for this au- 
thorized edition by Mr. Arno)d. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTH ERS, 
BOSTON. 


STANDARD SERIES. 
No. —John Ploughman's Pictures, 


Price 
K. Funk & have Gost to 
book, ‘J. P.’s Pietures’ in the U. 


No. Revisited. Sala 
No. 4—The Light of Asie. By Ages To 

Postage free. Circulars free. For by Bookse 
ersort ° Publishers, 1. K. Foxx & Co., 10 Dey 8t., 


] his grand work for missions. 


THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 


(Conducted by E. L. & W. J. YOUMANS.) 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Important New Series of Papers by 
Herbert Spencer. 


A series of articles by Herbert Spencer is 
commenced in ‘“*‘THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY” for November, on the ‘* Develop- 
ment of Political Institutions,” applying the 
doctrine of evolution to political govern- 
ment asa branch of sciology. Herbert 
Spencer is now the acknowledged master 
in this field of investigation, and these pa-_ 
pers on the natural genesis of political in- 
stitutions will bea contribution to knowl- 
edge cf immense value. The discussion will 
likewise be of great theoretical and practi- 
cal importance to students of the science of 
society and the philosophy of government, 
because a knowledge of the way political in- 
stitutions originated, have grown up, and 
are stlll advancing, must form the future 
scientific basis of political action. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY bas been 
often pronounced by first-rate judges ‘‘ the 
best periodical in the world”’ This is be- 
cause it represents the most valuable thought 
from the most advanced scientific men of 
the age in all countries. 

Its articles and abstracts of articles, orig- 
inal, selected and illustrated, give accounts 
of all important discoveries and applications 
of science that are of general interest. 

Its pages will also be found faithfully to 
represent the progress of scientific ideas, as 
it affects the higher questions of buman in- 
terest, such as those of the statesman, the 
philanthropist, the jurist, the financier, the 
educator, the divine, the artist, the histo- 
rian, and the social reformer. 

Prominent attention bas been given and 
will be given in these pages to the various 
sciences which help to a better understand- 
ing of the nature of man, as affecting all 
private, domestic, and public relations—in 
short, to the comprehensive science of hu- 
man nature. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY is 
adapted to the wants of thoughtful, inquir- 
ing people. Ht is addressed to the intelligent 


.| classes of society, but treats its topics ina 


popular style, as free as po-sible from tecb- 
nicalities, and sui'ed to the capacity and 
tastes of general readers. 

THE PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY hopin 
its eighteenth volume with the November 
number. 


TERMS: Five dollars per annum, postage 
prepaid; or, fifty cents per number. 

A club of five will be sent one year to any 
address for $20.00. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time for 
any period. 


N APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Life of Dr. Alexander Duff. 
Alite of this wonderful man, with an accounit ot 
With portrai'!, and in- 
troduction by Dr. Wu. M. Taytor. &vo. pp. $2. 


Past and Present. 
Rev. W. Moister. A fresh accountof the history, 
geography, climate, resources, and productions oi 
f the character, Manners, customs, and 
social ‘condition of the inhabitants; and of all Afri- 
can missions. sia” and 16 full page engravings. 
0. 287 pp. $1.50. 


Meditationson Last DaysofChrist 

by Rev. W.G. Scuaurrier, D.D With a biographi- 
eal introduction by Dr. Wm. "ADAMS, and a portrait ot 
the author. Revised edition. A most attractively 
writien book on a subject dear tothe heart ot ever, 
— A valuable book toragift. i2mo. 404 pp. 


From Hong-Kong to the Hima- 


layas. 

By Prof. E. Warr:n A fresh and attractive 
story of ore nd miles of continuous travel in 
32 beau:iful illustrations mostly trom 
original photographs, including scenes in Southern 
China, the tropics, central Hindostan, and the 
of the Himalayas. 1600. 368 pp.. 

cuts 


Bible Text-Book. REVISED EDITION. 

This old favorite has been caretul! -_. revised, much 
enlarged and entirely reset, ing one ‘of the 
‘most valuable Bible Helps It also con- 
tains the ‘*‘ Bible Student’s Manual.’’ with indexes, 
tables, etc., and a complete set of maps. 1i2me. 
230 pp. 90 cts. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St.. N. 23 Franklin St... Bos- 
Kochester; 50 Madison ™t.. 

icago; San Francisco. 


POCKET- illustrated with 
from original s.Fourteenth Tho asan 


recied. 16moe, 678 pages. Tuck, Git Price, 
N.Y. | $5. Matted on receipt or price E. Claxton & Co,P hila, 


| 
— 
- 


Oct. 20, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


331 


SCRIBNER’S DECENNIAL, 
NOV. NUMBER ; EDITION 125.000. 


Magnificently illustrated with more 
than sixty pictures,a full-page portrait 
of Giadstone,a portrait of Walt Whitman 
engraved by Kruell, three large engrar- 
ings ty T. Cole,—‘‘ The Russian Nun,’’ 
Vedder’s ‘* Lost Mind,’’ and Mitlet’s 
Sower.’?’ 

The November number, the first of the 
twenty-first volume, and a Decennial issue, 
appears in 

A New Cover by Stanford White. 

It is notable ‘or papers of a strong personal 
interest, among these an elaborate and 
carefully written article on the character 
anu position of 

William Gladstone, 


the English Premier; a critique on the artist 


Elihu Vedder, 


with delicately engraved reproductions of 
his charcteristic works ; a paper by E. 8. 


Nadal on 
Artemus Ward; 
a continuation of the interesting biogra- 


phy of 
Jean Francois Millet, 

trarslated from tbe French. with illustra- 

tions; a reminiscent article, by R. H. Dana, 


President Leonard Woods; 
auda masterly essay, by E. C. Stedman, on 


Walt Whitman. 


Of another character, but of great popular 
int rest, is the first published explanation of 


Heller's Famous Second-Sight Trick, 
prepared by a pupil of Heller s teacher. An 
entertaining addition to the recently pub- 
lished Bonaparte literature is a richly illus- 
trated piper on 


“Bordentown and the Bonapartes.” 
Miss Oakey furnishes, with eff ctive illus- 
tr.tions, ** A Chapter on Tabieaux,’’ 
full of sugge-tion to amateurs. There are 
the first chapters of a novelette by Julia 
Schayer. ** TigereLily’’: a capital sbort 
sto y by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; a 
Homeric poe n, ** The Lost Hellas,’ by H. 
Ii. Boye-en, with otber poems, an full 
editorial departments, In this number be- 
gips 


“Peter the Great as 
Ruler and Reformer,” 

by Eugene Scbuyler. Rich io illustration, 
and entering fully into tbe history of the 
reforms instituted by Peter, it will be found 
of wider interest than Part I To enable 
new subscribers to secure the first part of 
this now famous serial, the following special 
offers are mad>: 

(1.) Twenty-one Numbers of Scribner’s for $5 

For $5.00 a year’s subscription, beginning 
with Nov. and pise rec nt numbers, Feb. 
to Oct., 1880, including Part I of Peter the 
Great, Mrs. Burnett’s Loui-iamay, 
(R- price $7.00.) 

(2.) Two Bound Vols. and a Subscription for 
$7 50. 

For $7.50, a years subscription as above 
and tvo richlv b und volumes, XIX. and 
XX., containing the above, avd all of Ca- 
ble’s brilliant novel, The ’Grandissime- 
(R- gular price, $10.00 ) The 
any or news dealer wi 
nu bers and volumes post-paid. 

With the present large circulation of 
SCRIBNERS MONTHLY (the averave during 
the past nine months has been $115,000) the 
publishers ere able to offer an unequajed 

rospectus for the year (see Nov. Number) 

rice 35 cents; $4.00 a \ ear. 


ECRIBNER & CO., New York. 


Popular Edition of Parkman. 


JUST READY: 


ANEW POPULAR EDITION 
—OF— 


PARKMAN’S WORKS, 


Comprising the Oregon Trail; Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
2vels.; Pioneers of France; La Salle, or Discov 
ery ot the Great West; Jesuits in North America: 
Old Regime in Canada,and Frontenac and New 
— Louis XiV. By Francis Parkmau. 

vols 


Ge” Uniformly bound tn a new and attrac- 
tive style at the low price of $1.50 per volume. 


SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 


Little, Brown & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
254' Washington Street. Boston. 


The Baltimore Presbyterian. 


A 48-COLUMN PRESBYTERIAN 
NEWSPAPER. 


$2.00 per Year. 
Rev. W. J. GILL, Editor. 
W. J. GRAHAM, Managing Editor. 
MINNIE L. HOPKINS cof Richmond, Va.), Associato 
Editor 


ublishers or 
supply the 


Ww. L. SMITH, Literary and Lecal Editor. | 


Office: 48 N. Charles #t,, Baltimore, Md, 


INEW BOOKS. 


The Bible Gallery. 
Conteining a selection of 190 of the finest draw- 
ings of GusTAVE DorgE, with Descriptive 
Letterpress by T. R. Chambers, D.D. Crown 


folio, cloth, full gilt, $6.00; full Turkey |* 


morocco. $10.00. 

A beautiful book, containing many of the best of 
Doré illustrations, printed on super calendered paper 
in superior stvle. The best book in market for the 
price. 


A Series of Character Sketches from 
Charles Dickens. 

Consisting of six fac-simile reproductions of 
Drawings by FRED. BARNARD, executed in 
cbromo-lithograpby. In portfolio, size 
11x14, ps r ser, $2.00; larwe edition of above, 
large folio size, per set, $6.00. 


‘They are full of spirit, and remind one of Cruik 
shank, thouzh they happily avoid the little eccen- 
tricities ot his style.’—Cincinnatr Gazette. 


* The most brillant and striking illustrations ever 
made of the characters of Dicxens are the large 
drawings ot Fred. barnard.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


Through the Light Continent; 


OR. THE UNITED STATES IN 1877-8. By 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS. Second edition. Cloth 
extra. $2.50. 


**Mr. Saunders’s book is exhaustive and has a per- 
manentvalue. In fine, there are few chapters in the 
book trom which an American may not obtain both 
Instruction and tood for reflection.” —The Nation. 


Christ Our Redeemer. 

Being Thoughts and Meditations upon our 
Lord’s Life. Selected and analytically ar- 
ranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE. 312 pages, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, $1 50. 


History of the Waldenses. 

By the Rev. J. A. WYLIE. LL. D., author of 
‘* Daybreak in Spain.”’ 212 pages, illustrated, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 

The Christian, 

IN HISRELATIONS TO THECHURCH, THE 
WORLD AND THE FAMILY. A course of 
Lectures by DANIEL MOORE, M.A., Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. Fecap, 8vo, 115 
pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

If not for sate by your Rookseller we will 
send prepaid, on rec-ipt of price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


591 BROADWAY, New York. 


The most widely read periodical tn America.” 


Counise JouRgNAL. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 


The Most Beautitnl Number Ever Issued, 
READY TO-DAY, 


> 


CONTAINS: 
A New Poem by ALFRED TENNYSON; 


An important pap“r, on “* SCIENTIFIC COM- 
MON SCHOOL EDUCATION,” by 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Jr.: 


WILLIAM H. GIBSON’S beautifully illus- 
trated article, entitled ‘‘ AN AUTUMN Pas- 


A charming descriptive article, **IN WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS,”’ by JOHN W. CHAD- 
WICK, with illustrations by P. MURPHY, 
inc'udirg also an ideal portrait of Jona- 
than Edwards’s Betrothed, engraved by 
COLE from an exquisite drawing by 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE: 


Also five other finely illustrated Articles, a 
Short Story by HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, illustrated by PYLE, and an 
illustrated Poem; 


The Fifth Part of ‘WASHINGTON SQUARE,’, 
by HENRY JAMES, Jr.; 


A Humorous Southern Story, by 
WILL WALLACE HARNEY; 


A Poem on the BATTLE OF KING’S MOUNTAIN, 
by PAUL H. HAYNE; 


And the Usual variety of timely Articles, 
Poems, &c. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.. .$4.00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 4.00 
HARPER’S B+ZAR, 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERR, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


Library 


of 


Universal Knowledge. 


ag A verbatim London edition of Chambers’s Encyclo 
La rge Ty pe 3.00 by American editors; the whole under 
one alphabet, with such aan as are to elucidate the te Printed ted from new plates, 
brevier type. on su and bound in 15 octavo of about 900 each. It contain, 
comp! ut 10 per cent more than Appleton’s and 20 per mo Johnson’s ta 
l res po general reader, it is far ou rior to either of them, its cost is «a of 
rice. Volumes L. and II. -" ee | and other volumes will follow least two each month, the entire 
work being completed by , 1881, and ly s00 Price per volume, in cloth, $1; In half R It top, 
postage, per volume, 21 cents. It been our c m in previous 
cto Cr ic dons to offer du cements to those whose orders are e 
In pu of that policy, on o before we will receive 
for ena complete for the no rice of $10 for the edition in cloth, and $15.0 
for the edition in ‘half Russia, © price during November will be $10.50 and $15.75, and a 
er advance will © eac — till the work is compl is not supposed that the mass of those who will 
= time become purchasers of the Encyclo fa e payment in advance as they now have the Sg ges | 
to do, thou m past of Gon Soe ee ne rs magazines a full year in advance—but the 
friends rad Li Revolution, who know American k Exchange always accomplishes w it 
ond mises to do, will be giad to save §5.00 by investi 
oon es of the rected ever published in this at ten 
ntly be directed, as are issued, or when the set is complete. 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


As a portion of the Library of Universal 
ad com in 15 volumes iéme. In 
ber 1, and volume be vende about Octo- 
du , the price of the 15 volumes 


American Additions: 


fesue Chambers’s 
- rinted from 
ed $7.50. Aldus 
In this 14 volumes are 
r 


15,000 


f 
the or top. The four volumes ditions 
owners of Chambers’s, Appleton’s, Johnson’s and al! 
of the Library ef Universal know Appioton it is 


Standard Books. 


Knowledge, 15 vols., $15.00. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, & vols., $2 


ibbon 
Macaulay’s History of $1.25. 
acaulay’s Life and cents. 


an’s Pilgrim 
to n 


cha and Gulliver’ 


the above bound in cloth. 
bindings at 


cme odern Classics, cont, 
Taine’ History of English 60 cents. 
ne’s 

Cecil’s Books "ot Natura) History, $1. 

po Lexicon, 17 cents. 

Me. Hemans by aut or of Bp 
Poetical 


Works of Flavius Josephus, $ $1.50. 
Comic of U. 8., iNus., 560 cents. 
Health by Ex Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 40 


Scott's I 

Bulwer’s Last of 5O centa. 
The Cure of Dr. oti 

fhe Light of Asia, Arnold, 95 cents. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacgn. 


AGENCIES; 


Tribune Building, New — 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS ! 


AIDA Opera by Verdi, (200) Just published 

s This well known opera is got up in attrac- 

tive style, and the price is low tor the amount of 
music furnished. The quaint Eyptian story. with its 
brilliant music by this celebrated 
composer, will render this a valuable acquisition. 


CHRISTMAS, 
tor public numbers, in- 
cluding Songs, Choruses, &c., and good and interest- 


ing programme and mus sic. 
Sacred Can- 


FALL OF JERUSALEM. 


KE. Parkhurst. Depicts the ta'l of the great 
oity as foretold by Jcremiah, and is solemn and 
musically rich in character. 


Cantata, by A. 


CHOIRS AND SINGING CLASSES “i! 
torget our Bs oy superior books: Voice et Wors 
ehip ($1), by L. O. Emerson; Temple, ($1.), by W. 
> Foskinn, and Metbed tor Singing Classes, 
cts.,) by A. N. Johpson. 


Choirs will find no better Anthem Book 
than our new : 


AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK (31.25), by Johnson, Ten- 

ney and Abbey, or EMERSON'S ANTHEM BOOK, 

Pig, Emerson, or ANTHEM HARP, ($1.25,) 
eT 


rates copies of any book mailed for above 
prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway.N. ¥. 


USE 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H. BR. PALMER. 


In Your Classes and Musical Soci- 
eties this Season. 


Wide-awake,Teachers assure us that THE SOVEREIGN 
is the best oi Mr. Patmer’s Music Books. 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each, if sent by ma 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street 
CHIC4GO. NEW 


The Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Having now three times re-written his corresrond- 
ing lessons, Mr. Howard offers them to the public 
with far greater confidence than ever betore. 

He can now as-ert that absolutely no dissatisfied 
reports are returned, while nearly all mail pupils 
describe their improvement in most emphatic terms. 
Mr. Howard claims to have discoverew thre hitherto 
unknown, or at least undeciared laws of phys o 
logical action of respiratory throat muscles, and, 
by virtue of these laws. has 80 C mdensed and 
strengthened the “opposing” movements and ‘‘tavor- 
ing’ movements, that the removal! ot faults and the 
further development o. the vocal powers is madea 
mater of almest mathematical certainty. 

Testimonials from a'l classes of speakers and sing- 
ers, profess:onal and amateur, crowd three builetins 
aud a halt dezen circulars: 


“TI have received improvement in the fullowing 
particulars: 
“(L) Ispeak with much less fatigue than before 
p¥acticing your lessons. 
“(II.) My voice is more clear and resonant 

My articulation is more distinct. 

“<(IV.) My voice has increased wonderfully in 
range and puwer. 

** And I may add that mv general health is better, 
being the result of the bodily exercises nece-sary to 
the practice of your lessons. My daughter (a roung 
lady of eighteen years) has also improved wonder- 

ully in-inging by the practice of your lessons.” 


Cart C. Porpr, Att’y-at-Law, Black River Falls, Wis, 


Address JOHN HOWARD, by mail. at his office 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York Cit y. 


Enclose 25cts., in postage stamps, for Pamphlet on 
“* The Vocal Process.” (The Mouth—The Throat—The 
On ) Also 25 cts. tor on 

or “Vocal Developmen:,.” and “Nat- 

Speakers’ ana Sinuers’ Circulars, 


ural Singing.’ 
Bulletins Nos. 1. 
Conditions sent free 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every Mertens of instruction, low or higk 
promptly for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp: Al 
skilled Teachers should have *‘Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHEF RMERHORN, A.M., Secretar 


30 East St.. near Univ ersity P)., _Y. 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. ¥e 


All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 
15, 1880. 
GEO. W COOK, Psa.D., Principal. 


E MISSES GRAHAM (SUCC ESSORS 
the Misses Green) tormerly of No. LAthA 
x English and Fr: neh BOARDING 
AN HOOL for young ladies on TUESDAY, 
SEPT’: No. 63 5TH Av., N. Y. City. This se hool— 
stablished in 1816—continues the careful training 
aud thorough instruction in every department for 

which it has hithe:to been so tavorably known. 


EFORE FIXING ON A BUARDING 
School tor your Son or Daugh’er, please address 
for cireular, THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J 


BERLIN COLLEGE. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
nents. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saicon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
\ibrary fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 studen 
3pring Term March 9. Fal! Term,sSept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-ciass teach- 
ers. Bxpenses low. Class instruction or private 
\egsons as preferred. As home for students 
Overlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. f B.RICR, 


3, and Letters of Terme and 
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t the price being $1.00 volume in cloth, in top 
ce me 1. ; per 
centa. Volume wiht be other volumes will follow as as whole 
¢ 
- 
Cyclopedia of ‘ vols, $23 
Knight’s History of England, f vols, $3. Rollin’s ent History, $1.75. : 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, $ vois. $1.50. 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. ’ 
Bible Concordance, 311,000 references, $3. 
Acme of $ vois., 40 and 50 cents. 5 
Book of Fables, Zsop, fitus., 46 cents. Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 30 cents. : 
Milton’s Complete Poetical 40 cents. Library bound volumes, 30 to 60 centa, 
*Shakespeare’s Complete Oop Gare: BO Leaves from the of an Old Lawyer, $1. : 
Works of Dante, translated by , 80 cents. Republican Manual, ! 50 cents. : 
Works of Virgil. translated by Dryden, 30 cents. Homer’s liiad, translated by Pope, 30 cents. 
The Koran o 30 cents. Homer’s Od translated by P. 80 cont. 
Adventures of Don Quix us., 60 cents. é 
us., 40 cents. : 
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VORD AND MORD 
By E. W. BLAISDELL. 


AUL VORD, of the valley, hath broad, broad 
lands, 
And bonds and stocks hath he; 
He hath store of gol in his coffers strong, 
And ships on the wide, wide sea; 
But his spiric is mean and bis heart is poor, 
Ave, a beggarly heart and cold; 
He knoweth no love but a love of gain, 
He knoweth no God—save gold. 


Pau! Mord of the mountains hath no broad lands; 
Nor gold, nor ships on the sea. 
His acres are few and his cottage small, 
Yet a king among men is he; 
His teart is warm as the genial sun; 
It hath store of love untold— 
And he loveth far better his fellow men 
Than lands, or ships, or gold. 


Then give me the lot of mountain Mord, 
His rich, warm heart give me; 

And take, if thou wilt, the h-art of Vord, 
With his riches on land and sea. 

Give me—whatever el-e be mine— 
The wealth of a royal soul; 

That vast estate of a true man’s beart— 
A love that loveth all. 

ROCKFORD, Ills. 


BREAD 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


IEW things that belong to the my teries of domes- 
tic economy have been so much written about as 
bread-making, and, in part, because there have been so 
many different modes advocited that young house- 
keepers are bewildered, and uncertain upon which 
theory to build their faith. Particularly is this true 
if daughters are not faithfully instructed by their 
mothers; if they have been accustomed to see the work 
done in the kitcheu and the comforts of the table given 
up wholly to hirelings, and in the many changes in 
that department with which some families are afflicted 
find that a new style of cooking must be submitted to 
with each new comer. But it is notso where, from 
the cellar to the attic, the mother’s supervision and rule 
are felt; where, although she miy be ready to make trial 
of anything new that commends itself to her judg- 
ment, the wife, mother and mistress of the family 
holds the reins still in her own hands and the cooking 
is done as her knowledge and experience shall deem 
best, few daughters become mistresses of a famil) and 
find any mode of making bread so sweet and acceptable 
as that they have learned to love at home. Unfortu- 
nately, in these latter days many girls grow up to 
womanhood knowing no home save what they can find 
in a boarding-house or hotel. If they marry sensible 
men, who have had enough of boarding houses and long 


‘for a true home, they will be compelled to seek in 


cook-books, day by day, for the knowledge that they 
must acquire if they love their husbands well enough 
to try and become good housekeepers or home-makers. 
Hence, with thousands of cook-books and learned 
treatises on domestic economy at their command, they 
know nit which to choose. The very abundance of 
instructions confuses them as much as the vast amount 
of conflicting directions. 

We have on our table scores of letters requesting 
receipts and direction. A large proportion of them 
relate to bread-making. But since the column of 
‘‘ Questions and Answers ” in The Christian Union has 
been abolished we can only give general advice but 
no definite receipts. We have, however, in past years 
had much to say on that subject through the columns 
of The Christian Union. With added years and 
wrinkles, however, often comes an experience that in- 
clines to some modification of directions given in more 
vigorous life, and one finds thata less en -rgetic manip- 
ulation in many forms of cookery brings out very 
satisfactory results, and that very excellent bread can 
be made with one-half the labor and fatigue that is 
often thought indispensable. 

No amount of kneading, beating, or chopping can 
give good bread, of the first quality, from poor or 
second rate flour. The best quality of flour is not suf- 
ficient, either, to make first-class bread if the yeast is 
notof the best. Peffect flour, the perfection of yeast, 
will not do if if the dough is allowed to sour, or ap- 
proach so nearly to souring as to destroy the pure 
sweet flavor ofthe wheat. Iftoo much yeast is used 
no perfection of quality either in flour or yeast will 
secure good bread. It is a mistake which most cooks 
are very prone to muke, unless carefully instructed by 
the mistress, to use too large aquantity of yeast. It 
expedites their work, no doubt, but makes their labor 
unsatisfactory. It must be confessed that very many 
otherwise excellent cook-books make the same mis- 
take. Some people are color-blind, and others are 
equally deficient in taste and smell; and such will never 


make good cooks. We know housekeepers who tell 
us they ca-not distinguish between strong butter or 
sweet butter; between sour bread and that whose flavor 
is as sweet as new wheat. And these are the ones, 
who, if their bread is light and tender, do not dream 
that it may be ruined by the strong taste of the hops 
and too much salt, or by too much yeast. 

The bread was light, tender and baked toa beautiful 
golden brown; but, ah! the bitter taste of the hops 
had ruined it. ‘‘ How much yeast did you put to your 
bread?” ‘* One cake and a half to four large loaves— 
just as the receipt book said, ma’am.” ‘Well, now we 
will not mind the book. Soak not quite half a small 
cake of yeast; make a quart of sponge and put the 
yeast to it, adding a teaspoonful of salt and two tea- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar, and in the morning we 
will see what shall be made with it.” In the morning 
the sponge was foaming, but as sweet as a rose. It 
was stirred down and a piece of butter half the size of 
an egg rubbed into as much flour as would be needed 
for four loaves, aud put to the sponge. A pint of 
warm, not hot, milk and-water was stirred to it, and the 
whole well mixed with a knife. When fully combined, 
the mass was poured on to the kneading-board and 
chopped about five minutes with a chopping-knife, 
kneading it together in a ball every minute or two, as 
the chopping spread it out. Then the whole was put 
into the bread-bowl, well covered, and set by the 
range—where no air could strike it nor the draft from 
an open door blow across it. 

This was done a few minutes before the breakfast 
was dished. By the time breakfast was disposed of 
the bread was like a puff-ball, and, taken on to the 
bread-board, was divided into four loaves, lightly 
molded for three or fotr minutes, put into well- 
buttered bake-pans, a very little butter rubbed over the 
top and left to rise. In half an hour it was light 
enough to put into the oven, and by nine o’clock in the 
morning four golden loaves, of as sweet and tender 
bread as any one could desire, were taken froin the 
oven and put aside to cool. 

We give this as anexample. If any one is inclined 
to use it as a receipt we think it will be found reliable. 

If rolls or biscuits are needed for tea, a bowlful of 
this dough may be taken out, and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter worked into it; set it to rise, well covered and 
and excluded from the air. When light, mold it 
down, and set on the ice until half or three quarters of 
an hour before tea. Then mold down again, roll out, 
and cut in small biscuits, and put into a bake-pan. 
When light, bake. Be sure and not scorch. If as 
much yeast had been used as is too often done the 
dough would sour past sweetening before tea-time; but 
when so small a quantity is taken there will be no 
danger of souring. The rolls or biscuits will be more 
delicate if the dough is molded down for a minute 
every time it rises up, or whenever one has a Call to the 
ice chest before the time for baking. 


Real, dainty bread cannot be made in large loaves. 


If the pans are about twice the size of a brick they are 
quite as large as desirable. When the dough is put 
into the pan it ought not to be more than two inches 
thick. When it has raised to twice the size it was 
when put into the pan it is ready forthe oven. In 
baking it will rise still higher, and if about five inches 
high when done, that is quite large enough. 

In baking bread the oven should be hot enough to 
prevent any farther fermentation, but not so hot as to 
begin to brown or bind the crust and prevent its ris- 
ing anymore. The oven must not be as hot when the 
bread is put in, or till it is half baked, as is necessary 
during the last half of the baking. 


HINTS FOR HOUSE FU#RNISHING. 
By. J. T. M. 
II. 
S an illustration of economical and attractive 
furnishing on a small amount of money, it will 
be interesting and profitable to make an informal call 
on two people who had exactly $350 to spend for this 
purpose, who were willing to begin with a small home 
and who intend to enlarge it year by year as they have 
money to do so. ‘Though there are several other 
rooms in their house they have furnished only four, 
and will make these really pretty before they open any 
others. $350 covers what has been spent on the actual 
furnishing of the house, exclusive of the kitchen and 
the painting and papering. 
Two rooms have been arranged down stairs; one for 
a library and parlor combined, and the other a dining- 
room. The floors throughout the house are stained in 
imitation cf black walnut, including the hall and stairs. 
In the parlor the woodwork is ebonized, and on the 
wall is a Morris paper of a light sage tint, with a dark 
dado and frieze. The mantel, which is a high, old- 
fashioned one, is ebonized, and the fire-place has been 
opened. The andirons for it were bought, with the 
shovel, tongs, etc., at an auction sale in the country 
for $5.00. 


The center of the floor is covered with a large rug of 
Smyrna carpeting, which required ten yards of carpet- 
ing at $1.25 a yard and 16 1-8 of bordering at 75 cents a 
yard. This made the cost of the rug $24.50, an! it was 
put together at home. The curtains are made of cre- 
tonne, with a design of conventional flowers on a 
ground similar to the paper but darker. They are 
trimmed with a deep bordering at the bottom and a 
band at the top which are as dark in coloring as the 
dado and frieze of the paper. The materials for the 
curtains, including the lining, cost $7.70 for the two 
windows, and the ebonized rqds and rings on which 
they hang cost $1.00 a window. Instead of using 
Shades in this room, the-three upper panes in each 
window were taken out and stained cathedral glass 
substituted. The panes are red, yellow and blue, and 
cost $1.00 each at the manufactory. | 

There are only two pieces of upholstered furniture 
in the room: a sofa and large easy chair. They have 
ebony frames and are covered with cretonne like 
the curtains, but in time this is to be replaced with 
something heavier and more handsome. These two 
pieces were bought from the manufacturers for $35.00 
uncovered. There are many wholesale houses which 
will sell at retail, and a great deal can be saved by 
buying ofthem. It took 10 yards of cretonne to cover 
these two articles, at a cost of $3.50. It was put on 
at home and the extra charge for this saved. There 
are two light chairs in the room with ebonized and gilt 
frames, which cost $2.50 a piece, and a small Shaker 
chair, $2.00, with a pretty piece of art needlework 
thrown over the back—the ‘naterials for which cost 
$2.00 more. Besides these there are two old-fashioned 
chairs with high backs and low splint seats, which 
were bought with the andirons for $1.00 each. | These 
were ebonized and supplied with cushions covered 
with old-fashioned looking material, which cost $2.00. 
In the center of the room is one of the small square 
tables which are made with ebony legs and a plain 
pine top to be upholstered Instead of fast-ning on 
the cover the top of the table was ebonized, and a 
pretty cloth thrown over it made of dark sage-green 
feit, embroidered with a design of buttercups and 
grasses. The table cost $5.00 and the materials for 
the cloth $4.00. The design was copied from the 
** Art Interchange.”’ On one side of the fire-place is a 
pretty low book-cuse which cost the large sum of 
$3.50. It is four feet high and six feet long, the ends 
are cut in a simple design, and the shelves run in 
grooves. It was made of pine by a carpeuter, and 
ebonized at home with several coats of the preparation 
which can be bought for that purpose. The edges of 
the shelves ure finished with stamped leather. This 
case is nearly filled with books valuable in substance 
if not in binding, which have been bought one by one 
as rapidly as a small income would allow, and this part 
of the home is to grow a little faster than any other. 

In the dining room the paper is rich and dark, with 
plenty of gold in the design to relieve and brighten it. 
The room is finished with the natural wood, and the 
furniture is made of ash. The sideboard is made after 
a design in the ‘‘ Builder and Woodworker,” and cost 
$25.00. The eight-feet extension table cost $20.00, and 
six chairs $15.00. There is no covering on the floor 
in summer, but in winter a square ingrain carpet, in 
shades of wood color, with deep red in the border, is 
put down. Its-tost was $13.00. The ash rods at the | 
windows cost $2.00, and the curtains, which though 
only cretonne look like a heavy woolen material, 
$10.00. In color and design th¢y are likethe Oriental 
stuffs, combining dark reds, light blue, yellow, etc., 
in set figures. The shades in this room are dark 
red, and cost $3.00 for the two windows. Across the 
mantel is Jaid a long scarf-like piece of golden brown 
felt, worked on the ends which hang over the mantel 
with poppies, wheat and the blae corn-flower. The 
materials for this cost $3.00. 

The hall and the stairs are uncarpeted except for 
two small imitation Persian mats laid down in the hall, 
the price of which was $2.50 each. There is in the 
halla small cane and umbrella stand, and a hanging 
hat-rack made in black walnut from simple designs in 
an art paper. The stand cost $5.00 and the rack $3.00. 

Up stairs one large and one rather small bedroom 
have been furnished. The latter, for occasional 
guests, has a plain gray paper on the wall, with a 
bordering cut out in the way described last week. 
The woodwork is painted in two shades of gray. The 
single bed, made of pine, was bought for $8.00, and the 
mattress, etc., cost $12.00 more. The washstand, also 
of pine, which was made to order, is long and has 
two drawers in it with brass handles. In shape it is 
much like an old-fashioned dressing-table. The cost 
was $6.00. The decorated toilet set has pretty jug- 
shaped pitchers and cost $6.00 more. There is no 
bureau in the room, but a dainty toilet table, covered 
with figured Swiss muslin over pink. The frame was 
made of two pine shoe-boxes laid one on the other, with 
the open tops toward the. front. These were covered 


with the pink and white drapery, which was made to 
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open in front that things might be laid in the two 
compartments made by the boxes. The whole expense 
was $2.50. Above this was hung a glass set in a flat 
pine frame, shellacked and painted witha design of 
wild roses and clematis. The glass and frame cost 
$3.00. At the window is a gray shade, $1.50, and a 
Swiss muslin curtain put up on a lath as before de- 
scribed. Fifteen yards of Swiss muslin were bought 
_for $4.50, and made this curtain and two others for the 
~ large room. A strip of Smyrna carpeting before the 
bed, one anda half yards long, cost $2.00. A small 
Shaker rocking chair, $1.50; and a light chair, 32.50. 

The large bedroom has gray walls and woodwork 
also, with a blue bordering to the former. On the 
floor is a square ingrain carpet, the center of which 
is gray and the border blue. Nine yards of carpet- 
ing were needed at ninety cents a yard, and fourteen 
of. bordering at thirty-five cents a yard, to make the 
carpet. 

The suit of cherry furniture cost $30.00, and the 
bed furnishing $25.00 dollars more. The toilet set, 
decorated in blue, was $5.00, and the gray shades for 
the windows 83.00. 

A few ornaments and several Chinese scroll pictures 
were bought with the small amount which remained 
after purchasing the essentials, and supply the needed 
touch of color in some of the rooms. Of course so 
small a sum left little margin for what is merely orna 
mental, but iu time choice engravings and pretty bric- 
a-brac will find their way into the rooms. The whole 
effect of the house is attractive and harmonious, even 
without these last touches, and it promises to be a 
very lovely home. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

{The editor of thix department will be yiad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column. |} 

Professor Tait, ina lecture on thunder-storms, says: ‘‘I 
cannot pass from this subject without a remark up >n the 
public as well ag private duty of having lightning rods in 
far greater abundance than we any “here see them in this 
“country. When of proper conducting power, properly 
pointed, properly connected with the ground and with 
every large mass of metal in the building. they afford ab- 
solute protection aga:ns ordinary lightning —every single 
case of apparent failure I have met with baving been im- 
mediately traceable to the absence of one or other of these 
conditions. How great is their beneficial effect you may 
gather at once from what is recorded of Pietermaritzburg; 
viz., that till lightning rods became common in that town 
it was constantly visited by thunderstorms at certain 
seasons. They still come as frequently as ever, but they 
cease to give ligutning flashes whenever they reach the 
town, and they begin to do so as soon as they bave passed 
over it. A knight of the olden time in full armor was 
prebably as safe from the effects of a thunderstorm as if 
he had bad a lightning-rod continually beside him; and 
one of the Koman emp» rors devised a perfectly secure re- 
treat in a thunderstorm in the form of a subterraneous 
vault of iron. He was probably led to this by thinking of 
a mode of keeping out miss'les, having no notion that a 
thin shell of soft copper would hav. been quite as effective 
as massive iron. But those emperors who, as Suetonius 
tells us, wore laurel crowns or sealskin robes, or descended 
into underground caves or cellars on the appearance of a 
thunderstorm, were not protected at all.”’ 


—Will you give a receipt in full for * Boston baked beans,” 

not omitting to mention the kiod of b an to use? 
Mrs. H. C. 

The best bean is the pea bean, of which take one pint, 
and after careful washing and picking over put them to 
soak over night in three quarts of cold water. In the 
morning wash them in another water and place them with 
a quarter of a pound of salt pork, in three quarts of cold 
water. on the stove to boil. Ifthis year’s beans, they will 
_ probably be. cooked in balf an hour, if older, they will 
take longer. Drainthem and put themin the bean-pot 
with the salt pork gasbed in squares near thetop. Adda 
tablespoonful of salt and one of molasses. if a dark color 
and a little sweetness is liked, cover with boiling water 
ani bake in aslow oven ten hours. Avery good way is to 
put the beans in the oven about supper time, leaving the 
fire ‘*‘ banked up” for the night, and the beans will be done 
for breakfast. They must not be allowed to eook dry. 


Strong Christians are rare who seem sure of what they 
do, and on what firm ground they stand, and where they 
mean to go. Som» long, but fear to begin, to live godly. 
Some start well, but soon tire and yield. Some spend life 
in gaining and losing the same ground, never getting real- 
ly forward, but growing weaker and more faint-hearted. 
So hands that cught to be Jifted in prayer or busy in 
God’s work and “ar bang down useless. Every blast of 
vain doctrine shakes the trembling faith. Every trial up. 
sets the feeble purpose. Life is wasted in wanderings 
which bring heaven no nearer. 


Mrs. Amelia Lewis, the English writer and lecturer on 
food topics, gave her first lecture in this country at the 
hall of the Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn, Monday, October 4th. 
Owing to some unavoidable circumstances the full pro- 
gramme of cooked dishes was not carried out. Enough, 
however, was exhibited to show the utility of the “ Re- 
former Stove” and the improved cooking utensils, and 
many valuable hints were given on the art of cooking. 


@ur PBoung Folks. 


TEN MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
WOLVES IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 
By ROBERT T. BONSALL. 


“s | EWARE of false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves.” 

You know we are told in the Old Testament that 
God often in olden time raised up men who were able 
to tell things which would come to pass afterward. 
God gave them power to see away ahead, so that it was 
much as if a panorama of things that were to happen 
long years after they themselves were dead had passed 
before their eyes. These men were called prophets; 
whatever God showed them in this way always came 
to pass. But that wicked one, the devil, also raised 
up men who pretended to be true prophets; they were 
just like counterfeit money, which, though it looks like 
good money, is really bad. These wicked men were 
called ‘‘ false prophets,” because whatever they said 
never caine to pass. 

In 1 John iv., 1, we are told that ‘‘ Many false 
prophets are gone out into the world.” This is true, 
and I want to speak about some of them now. 

Ist. What does the text I first gave tell us about 
them? That ‘‘they come to us in sheep’s clothing.” 
You have probably heard the fable about the hungry 
wolf that drew a sheepskin over him and so entered in 
umong the unsuspecting sheep and killed them. Well, 
just so Jesus says temptations come to us; they come 
looking as innocent as sheep, but really they are very 
different from that. 


2d. What does the text say they are really like? 


‘*Ravening wolves.” 

In a museum in Venice there is a case filled with 
pistols, daggers and other instruments of murder and 
torture. Among these deadly things there is a key so 
arranged as te throw poisoned needles into the hand 
of anyone using it. When the king who owned it 
wished to get rid\of anyone, he used to hand him the 
key and tell him t if he would go and unlock a 
certain door with it he would find a great deal of 
money and other vajuables, which he could have. 
But while the unsuspécting person, expecting soon to 
be made glad by obtaining the promised treasures, was 
unlocking the closet a hidden spring would force the 
poisoned needles into his hand and very soon he would 
die. 

Satan very often comes to us and tells us that if we 

will only do some sinful thing it will be just likea key, 
for it will unlock for us some make-believe closet so that 
we can get our heartful of happiness. But let us remem- 
ber every time that Satan tempts us, however fine his 
promises are, he really wants to fill our heart with the 
poisoned needles of sorrow. 
- Sometimes the devil comes to a boy or young man 
and says, ‘‘Come, let’s go and drink a glass of beer. 
It won’t do you any harm but will make you feel good.” 
Boys, if you ever hear these words, or any like them, 
don’t answer, ‘‘Yes,” for it’s a false prophet ’’ speak- 
ing to you. 

‘¢Oh, mamma,” said a bright nine-year old boy, ‘‘did 
yo. hear the fire-bells ring early this morning?” ‘ Yes, 
my dear; where was the fire?”’ she answered. ‘‘ Why 
mamma,” said the boy, ‘‘ the City Hall was burnt down, 
and a young man who had been put in the lock-up for 
disorderly conduct was burnt to death. He wasa real 
nice, kind man. Hethought last night that he would 
driuk a little liquor, only enough to make him feel 
good, but it made him real drunk and he got into a 
scuffle with some rowdies and was arrested. The of- 
ficers think that in lighting his cigar toward morning a 


‘spark fell on something in his cell that kindled very 


quickly, and so the building was burned and the poor 
man with it. Heshrieked dreadfully to be let out, but 
they could not help him, for it was too lite. People 
are so sorry thit he was burnt, for he was a very kind- 
hearted man, and he was only a little tipsy.” 

Don’t you see, boys, that when the tempter said to 
him, ‘‘a little liquor won’t hurt you,” it was a “ false 
prophet ’ speaking to him. Instead of having ‘‘a good 
time,” as he expected, he suffered greatly and died a 
drunkard’s death. Drinking a little liquor doesn’t al- 
ways end so sudly as that, but it is very apt to be fol- 
lowed by a miserable and unhappy life. 

3d. Why should we ‘‘ beware” of them? Because if 
we don’t we are very certain to sometime (sooner or 
later) wish we had. If we listen to these *‘ false pro- 
phets,”’ and do what they tell us to, we are sure to get 
the worst of it. ‘*‘ Do you wantto buy any berries to- 
day?’ said a poor little boy toa lady one day. In his 
hand he held a large basketful of ripe strawberries. The 
lady told him that she would, and so taking the basket 
from him she stepped into the house. He didn’t follow 
her. ‘* Why don’t you come in and see whether I 
measure the berries rightly?” she said. ‘‘ How do you 
know but that I may cheat you, and take more than I 


agreed to?” The boy looked up at her, and smiling, 
said, ‘‘ I am not afraid, for would get the worst of it, 
ma’am. For I would only lose my berries, but you 
would be stealing.”’ 

*Tis true, children, that whenever we sin we always 
‘* get the worst of it,”” even though we may seem at the 
time to be gaining by it. It is true that sometimes 
when we sin it does make us happy for awhile, but the 
time will come when we will be very sorry and unhap- 
py because of that very sin. 

A newsboy was one day anxious to sell a paper and 
so he told a lie about it. The matter was talked over 
in a Sunday-school class. ‘* Would you tell a lie for 


five cents?” said the teacher to one of the boys. ‘‘ No, 
ma’am,” answered Dick very decidedly. ‘*‘ For ten 
cents!” ‘*No, ma’am.” ‘‘For a dollar?” ‘No, 


ma’am.” ‘* For a thousand dollars?” Dick was stag- 
gered, a thousand dollars looked big. He thought of 
the lots of things it would buy. While he was think- 
ing, another boy called out, ‘‘ No, ma’am.” ‘* Why 
not?” asked the teacher. ‘‘ Because,” said the boy, 
‘*__ because—when the thouSand dollars are all gone, 
and all the nice things we’ve got with them are gone 
too, the lie is there all the same; the lie sticks.” 

Ivis always that way with sin. No matter how happy 
the sin makes us at the time, after awhile the happiness 
all leaves us and the sin sticks to us till the judgment 
day. 

4th. What if we don’t ‘‘ beware” of these ‘‘ false 
prophets”? 

Well, let us see. 
boy living in Cincinnati whose father owned a tannery, 
where he made and sold leather. There was a great 
savage bull-dog kept in the yard. So that no person 
should accidentally go near him and get bitten, there 
was a large sign hung up, ‘‘ Beware of the dog.” (Just 
what Jesus tells us to do with these ‘‘ false prophets ” 
—*‘* Beware!” that is, keep away from them.) 

One day the little boy thought he would like to go 
into the yard. And though he read the sign (just as 
we to-day have read this warning of Jesus) he didn’t 
doas it said; he didn’t “ beware.” He had gone but 
a few steps when the dog rushed upon him, caught 
his hand between its teeth and bit right through it, and 
then caught him by the throat, and before the men 
could make him let go he had torn the poor boy so ter- 
ribly that he died in a short time. 

Just so,if we do not ‘‘beware” of these ‘false 
prophets,” they will prove to be ‘‘ravening wolves, ”’ 
and will tear our heart with sorrow and destroy our 
soul besides. 

5th. What if we do **‘ beware” of them? Why, if we 
do, we shall be happy and God will be pleased with us. 

There are also now true prophets in the world as 
well as ‘‘ false“ ones. Each promise and each threat- 
ening io the Bible is a true prophet, which tells us what 
will come to pass if we do right or if we do wrong. 

Jesus tells us about these ‘‘ false prophets” that we 
‘“shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” So whenever 
you have any thought or temptation that makes you 
feel, speak, or act wickedly, you may kuow that itisa 
‘‘false prophet,” and you must be sure to get away 
from it as soon as possible. Instead of listening to 
these ‘‘ false prophets” and doing what Satan wants 
us to, let us listen to God’s promises, do what Jesus 
wishes us to, and give our hearts to him; then shall it 
be well with us here, and heaven shall be our home at 
last. 


By ARCHIE FELL. 

ER name was Susan Grant Delevan, but they 
called her Etty-ketty; you would never guess 
why, and so I am going to tell you. 
sweetest, spryest, most stylish little lady you ever 
saw, and boasted nine and one half birthdays. Per- 
haps you don’t count the halves, but Susy did. She 
celebrated every half year—think of that! Only there 
was a difference. There were the real birth-days, 
when she had her parties and presents; and half-way 
between them the ‘‘blesseu days’’ when Sue herself 
sent a box to the Children’s Home, filled with old toys 
carefully mended or new ones bought with her own 

pocket-money. | 
However, this has nothing to do with our title. 
They never called Susy ‘‘ Etty-Ketty,” on those days. 
‘* Tt was a pet name,” brother Noll said—who went to 
the academy and learned slang quite as readily as 
Latin or Greek—‘‘ used only when Sue rode her high 
horse; or, in other words, when she was trying to do 
Aunt Pomeroy.” ‘‘ High horse” may refer to the one 
used at the siege of Troy; when mamma frowned at 
the slang Noll always insisted it was classical. Be 
that as it may, ‘‘doing Aunt Pomeroy” meant little 
Sue’s attempts to imitate that lady’s grand airs and 
elegant manners. Matter-of-fact papa, quiet, busy 
mamma, boisterous Noll, slow little Bess, even loving 
Cousin Kate, were all content to be so very common- 
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place. They never cared to know what was proper, 
and stylish and fashionable. But she “ gazed, won- 
dered and admired,”’ every single minute Aunt Pomeroy 
was in the house. 

And then she ‘‘ did ”’ it. 

The trouble was, the others would smile so provok- 
ingly whenever she tried to be real extra polite; and 
when she went out with mamma everybody treated 
her like a little girl of whom nothing was expected 
beyond “thanks” and ‘‘if you please.” Sue’s great 
ambition was to make calis quite by herself. 

And at last the opportunity came. 

*“*T expect to go past Auut Dolly’s to-morrow,” said 
Dr. Delevan one day. 

“What a pity!’ exclaimed mamma, thinking of the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Board, which she 
could not possibly leave. ‘‘ The dear old aunties will 
expect to see some of us. Suppose you take Susy?” 

Papa made no objection, and Sue hurried into the 
library to begin her preparations. Out came a daintily 
bound book, of whose existence bothersome Noll was 
in blissful ignorance, and which Bess thought dread- 
fully stupid for anything having such a funny name. 
It was funnier to watch Sue bowing, and curtseying, 
and repeating elegant phrases before the long mirror, 
Bess standing here, or sitting there, as circumstances, 
or the book, demanded. 

But one tires of even funny things, and at the end of 
act fifth little Bess slipped quietly out. However, Sue 
could the more easily decide on her toilet, with nu one 
to ask ‘* why?” and ‘‘ what for?” 

First she laid out half a dozen bits of paste-board, 
her own secret handiwork : 


Mis Susp Delevan. 


| 
| 


Cards, to be sure, but no card-case. She did not 
quite like to ask mamma for hers, but there was the 
old silver snuff-box that had been her great grand- 
mother’s. It would do very well, and went at once 
into her pocket. Three other things were lacking; a 
bird for her hat, a chatelaine for her fan and a veil. 
Cousin Kate had all of these, and Cousin Kate would 
be gone to the Society with mamma, to-morrow. Why 
couldn’t she borrow them as well as the snuff-box? 
She need not say anything about it, because—well, 
Noll, or somebody, would be sure to laugh, and she 
did so want to be real stylish, once. 

Never was there such a long forenoon, and certainly 
never such an uneasy little girl. She was perfectly 
happy, of course, only when mamma kissed her good- 
by, and said: ‘‘ Wear your new gloves if you like, only 
be all ready when papa comes, and a very good little 
girl,’ she felt, oh such a sharp pain, ’way, ’way inside, 
where none of papa’s medicine could ever reach it. 
But even mamma must have wanted her to look styl- 
ish, «r she would never have told her to wear her new 
kids. That was what Sue said to herself, as she went 
slowly up stairs to cousin Kate’s room to “‘ finish her 
toilet.” 

She fastened the big chatelaine around her waist, 
balanced the pretty chip hat on the top of her head, 
and tied the strip of black lace so tightly over her 
eye-winkers that they were all doubled and twisted 
together. 

But Aunt Pomeroy always looked uncomfortable, 
and it wasn’t half as bad as that choking sort of pain. 

Papa stared a little as he tossed the small lady into 
the buggy; but who would expect him to know one 
hat from another? And if he thought Sue unusually 
quiet, so much the better for the ‘‘ consultation” over 
which his thoughts were busy. 

** Are you going in?’ asked Sue, as they neared Aunt 
Dolly’s. 

‘*I don’t know—yes, for a minute; they may not 
want you to stay. Sothe old hitching-post is gone 
entirely! I sball have to take Charley over to the 
barn.” 

Wasn’t that fortunate! It would give Sue just 
time to ring the bell, present her card and seat herself 
dla Pomeroy. She sailed grandly up the walk, tuck- 
ing her veil a little tighter over her nose, stopped a 
second to open her snuff—no, card-case—when sud- 
denly, around the corner of the house, came a big, 
black dog. Sue sprang for the latch, the door 
flew open, and in they went, Sue, snuff-box, dog and 


all. 
** What—under—the—sun!” ejaculated Aunt Dolly, 


dropping her dish of beans. 

** Mercy on me! what is it?” gasped Aunt Lucinda, 
reaching wildly after her knitting-work, cap, specta- 
cles and ‘‘ false fronts.”’ 

‘*Biess me! it’s only little Sue!” said Aunt Deb, 
picking up the small bundle of dry-goods from under the 


table, and kissing a crushed bit of chip and black lace, 
into which the little brown head was tightly wedged. 
‘‘Be still, Bose! I’m ashamed ofyou. Well, well, 
doctor, this is unexpected, and you’ve took us all 
aback, coming inso sudden,” which, considering the 
time the doctor had spent trying to fasten frolic- 
some Charley securely, seemed to him a slightly incon- 
sistent greeting, as he walked up the path. 

‘¢ Oh—my—snuff-box !” screamed Sue, disentangling 
one eye just as Bose dived under the sofa. 

‘* Suuff-box!”’ exclaimed Aunt Deb, interrogatively. 
‘*Yours? Why—what—who——”’ 

‘‘It’s me,” sobbed Sue. ‘‘I mean—Aunt Pomeroy 
—and the book—says—you know—it’s etty-ketty— 
to have cards—and it was silver—Aunt Pomeroy’s—”’ 

A roar of laughter from papa broke the sentence 
short off, and Sue, rushing out to the buggy, buried 
herself and her disgrace under the lap-robe. No coax- 
ing, not even Aunt Debby’s cream cakes, could bring 
her back. 

‘** All forlorn,” she sat curled up on the seat, during 
the long ‘‘ consultation’’ and longer ride home, the 
battered snuff-box in one hand, a ‘‘ crumpled” hat in 
the other. Very softly she stole into the house, only 
to meet Noll right in the hall, that identical] ‘‘ book” 
in his hand—Bess, left to her own resources, having 
innocently tried to amuse him with what ‘‘Sue liked 
best.” 

Papa, stepping in to speak to Noll, read the title, 
Hints on Etiquette.” 

‘*Oh, you dear little Etty-ketty! Was that what you 
meant?” he exclaimed, with another roar of laughter, 
from which poor Sue could not escape because Noll 
had caught and held her fast. 

‘‘To be sure! Little Miss Etty-ketty! In borrowed 
plumes. Won’t she catch it!” he said, looking her sol- 
emnly over, from head to foot. 

‘‘Let her go, Noll; don’t bother her; she’s been 
punished enough—poor little jack-daw!” said papa, 
kindly; ‘‘ make it all right with mamma, when she 
comes, and remember Truth and Right have more 
huppiness in their keepivg than Style and Show.” 

Mamma forgave her, Cousin Kate ‘‘ made over ” her 
hat, and Noll hammered out the snuff-box, but they 
call her Etty-ketty whenever she tries to be grown-up 
and stylish, instead of little Susy Delevan. 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
LICHENS. 


NHE lichens, while occupying but the next round in 
the ladder of vegetable life, are vastly more es- 
teemed, not only because of their self supporting nature 
but because of their usefulness. Writing their poetic 
legends of the years that go by, they clothe the bare 
rocks with life; dye them as only Omnipotence, work- 
ing by means, could dye; breathe into them the lan- 
guage of beauty to add to that of sublimity : they soften 
and diversify the coloring of our landscapes; beautifying 
with an ever changeful and tender toning much of our 
living vegetation, and with a more humble touch than 
that of their kindred, the mosses, they throw a living 
veil over the dead: it would be impossible to estimate 
the change which would be produced in the face of 
nature should the lichens be banished forever. How- 
ever unassuming in their forms, unobtrusive in coloring, 
they are the embodiment of poetical feeling; the writ- 
ing of an unseen Hand; the legends of the years. But 
as man himself is not only a spiritual but a material 
being, whose vocation is not only that of inspiration 
but of effert, these creations have service of love 
to offer; and we find them, after having written the 
story of the time they have lived and cast in their 
changeable shades among the mysterious webs with 
which God makes the world beautiful, coming to use 
in more material ways, giving men dyes for their 
tissues, medicine for their ailments, and even food. 
Our Arctic travelers, Franklin, Back, and others, 
found the lichens of the north their chief means of sub- 
sistence during much oftheir stay in the frozen regions, 
Iceland moss, of which a nourishing jelly is male, 
belongs to the lichen family, and the common lichen 
known as ‘“‘lungs of the oak’’is used for the same 
purpose by the inhabitants of Siberia for making a 
bitter beer. 
landers in feeding their reindeer during the long win- 
ters. In Canada there is a form of lichen food much 
used by hunters, and known as ‘‘ tripe de roche.” 
The chief dye-producing class of lichens is the 
rocella tinctoria, or orchella lichen, which is found in 
the Canary and Cape Verde islands, also on the isle of 
Portland, and in less abundance in Guernsey. A pow- 
der is produced from this species of a deep crimson 
color, somewhat approaching violet; it is, unfortu- 
nately, not as permanent as could be wished, and is 
used more as a preparation to rich dyes of other 
substances than alone. Other lichens have dyeing and 
medicinal qualities. Many of the species are pioduc- 
tive of a substance called uonine, which is of a yellow 


Reindeer moss is invaluable to the Lap- 


color but changes by exposure to the atmosphere; to 
it are due many of the agreeable combinations of color 
in the various lichens. The thallus ‘‘ may be regarded 


as the plant proper, as it performs all the functions of 


root, stem and leaves.”’ The thallus is very variable in 
form and color, and consists wholly of cellular tissue ; 
the structure is not honfogeneous, but the microscope 
discovers frequently a number of distinct layers. The 
apothecia, or organs of fructification, are usually upon 
the margin or surface, though occasionally found be- 
neath the surface, and they appear in different shaped 
disks; sometimes they describe elongated forms which 
resemble Japanese letters, and are called ‘‘ written 
lichens.”’ These disks, which are of so much interest 
to lichen hunters, are sometimes flat upon the surface 
of the plant and sometimes raised on little stalks; as 
the disks are best developed in full light, they are sel- 
dom found in shaded places, though many who seek 
them, possibly with the feeling that seclusion is best 
suited to their humble nature, direct their fruitless 
search to shadowy nooks and clefts of the rocks. 

Very beautifully, in their unassuming way, do the 
lichens fill their God-given places, and the deeper we 
gaze into the wonders of the world beneath us in its 
manifold developments may we feel that the ground 
whereon we stand is holy ground, and the hand of its 
Maker a holy, adorable hand. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE INNS OF COURT. 
By A MEMBER OF THE BaR 


N modern times, Westminster, where the courts 
are held, is tairly in London; the city has swal- 
lowed the suburb; just as Boston has grown to em- 
brace Charlestown and Roxbury, and New York is 
extending over villages in Westchester County. 
Anciently, when London was small and Westminster | 
was a distinct place, it was considered quite a little 
journey for the lawyers to go back and forth from the 
city to the courts, and some inns grew up in the way to 
provide them with meals and with lodgings when 
wanted. These became noted as the ‘‘Inus of Court.’’ 
The chief are: Lincoln’s Inn,.Gray’s Inn, the Inuer 
Temple and the Middle Temple. As they were the 
resort of lawyers for social meetings they soon and 
naturally became attractive to students. And for 
several centuries the chief instruction for young men 
of England desiring to become advocates in ceurt has 
been afforded in these ‘‘ Inns.” 3 
The buildings are not new and handsome, but 
antique and curious. One of the most famous was 
built and dedicated as a church by the Knights Tem- 
plars nearly seven hundred years ago. Itis now the 
chapel of the Inner Temple. For these inns are very 
much more than hotels. They maintain suites of rooms 
which are let to lawyers and students, and large din- 
ing halls, it is true; but they also have extensive law 
libraries, halls for lectures, and examinations of stu- 
dents, church services, and many other features agree- 
able to lawyers. Itis said that, years ago, the chief 
requirement for a young man wishing to become a 
lawyer was that he should take dinner four times a 
term in one of the Inns of Court. There was more 
sense in this than at first appears. Every student was 
reading under the guidance of some particular lawyer, 
who was responsible to give him the instruction he 
needed. By attending the dinners—almost all attend- 
ed more than four—the managers secured opportunity 
for lawyers and students generally to become acquaint- 
ed with each other. Therefore the rule for ‘ eating 
one’s terms,’’ as it was called, was of real use. At the 
present day the Inns serve the same purpose as law- 
schools in America. There are professors, and lect- 
ures, libraries, and a prescribed course of reading, 
public examinations, and, at last, an admission to the 
bar. Thus the Inns of Court are the law-schools for 
Evgland. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. — 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


O you know the Bodley books? They are very 
favorite books of mine, and I am always glad 
when a new one comes to add to the row I keep on 
my shelf. There are now five of them; ‘‘ Doings of 
the Bodley Family in Town and Country ;” ‘‘ The Bod- 
leys Telling Stories; ‘‘The Bodleys on Wheels ;”’ 
‘*The Bodleys Afoot;” ‘‘ Mr. Bodley Abroad.” Now 
I have some very fine news fur you about these same 
books. A very good friend of yours and mine, who is 
always doing the mcst surprising of kind things, says 
I may give a Bodley book, with its beautiful reading 
and handsome covers, to the boy who gets the largest 
number of new subscribers to-The Christian Union 
before the lst of December, and another to the girl 
who gets the greatest number. Yuu see, he felt rather 
sorry for the smaller boys and girls who tried suv hard 
for the puzzle prizes, and so he gives this chance for 
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all. One thing more: this friend of ours is always 
better than his word—do you know what that means? 
—-and—I can only whisper it—I’m not at all sure but 
I might have more than these two books to give you, 
so I advise you all to try very hard to get as many 
subscribers as possible. 

You must send the names with the post-office address 
very plainly written, with your name and post-office 
address on a separate piece of paper. Direct the let- 
ter to me, so that there shall be no mistake in the 
office. 


I cannot print the letter from Tommy H. for several: 
reasons. One is, he did not give me his full name; 
another, that I do not Jike such fighting letters. There 
are too many disagreeable things in it which I should 
have to cross out. I wish he woulil write again and 
choose pleasanter subjects. 


WORCESTER, February, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We bave taken The Christian Union ever since I can re 
member, and we ail like it; and to-day I have been counting 
your nieces and nephews. I make out seveuty nieccs and 
only twelve nephews, and so [ thought I would write to you 
and ask if you would like just one more nephew. [ think 
seventy nieces is ap awful lot. I don’t see bow you can think 
of them all. I am ten years old and go to school ail tbe time. 
I bave one brother, and he goes to school, too, and one sister: 
she gues to tbe Normal scbool, and is called a young lady. 
She gave me lessons on the piano once, but it was such bard 
work to practice a wnole half hour eaco day that I gave it 
up, and my brother did. too ; but I guessI shall try again 
pretty soon. My brother is most tnirteen years old, and he 
has got a cornet and a fiddie (mother calis ita violin). He 
could play pretty well on tne cornet before be had dipntheria; 
since then be cannot play. My sister can play the fiddle, and 
she says she knows that he-could very soon if be bad a 
little more perseverance. Do you know what that word 
means? i never use such long words. I bought me a rabbit 
last November, and paid for it myself, which was ten cents. 
He is all white, with pink eyes, and just as pretty and cun 
ning asa rabbit can be. Mothersays he isa little beauty and 
thinksit is a bappy rabbit, too. I could bave sold him for 
twenty cents the otrer day; but mother said I better keep 
him, for she tbinksitis a good thing for me to have some- 
thinvg to look after and care for. I have the whole care of 
him. Once I forgot toywive him his breakfast, and I was so 
sorry! I should not like to have my breakfast forgotten. My 
sister can cook and make peppermints. She made some last 
Monday, aud we ali jikedthem. They were bett+rthan those 
we buy at the stores. When you come to Worcester you 
must come and see me and myrabbit. I hope you will iet me 
be your neprew. ARTHUR. 


I’m sorry your letter got down to the bottom of the 
pile and was not printed before. I know what perse- 
verance is not, and I advise you to try and find out by 
practice what itis. If you could hear the beautiful 
music Charity is playing now I think it would en- 
courage you to try and play too. If I were you I would 
learn one instrument, would get my brother to learn 
another, aud, with your sister, you could have a little 
orchestra. I have heard of one family where they do 
that and have very fine music. It is an excellent plan 
for you to have something to take care of. Ask your 
sister to tell us how to make peppermints. 


MAPLE GROVE HOMB, Aug. 8, 1830. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 


My mamma has read meso many of your nice letters that. 


] thought I would be very happy to write an auntie that 
loved all the chiidren so much. 

I've gota littie brother three years younger than myself. 
I am seven years old; and wiil you call me your littie niece, 
and will you come and see me some time? 1! live ina lovely 
viliage calied Greenwich. Papa has two nice horses, and will 
take you and me to ride all over the country. I’ve got three 
little kittens, and a playroom full of playthings; how many 
playtoings bave you got for littie children? I am going to 
send you a littie keepsake in my letter. 

We have lovely autumao leaves in the Fall, and if you want 
some I will gatner them for you whea I get mamma’s. - 

Please teli me when you are coming, because then I will be 
expecting you. 

From your little niece, ELISE M. La V. 

P. S.—Mamma wrote just what I told ber to. 

Won’t you write me a little letter all yourself? I’ve 
put the pretty roses in my scrap-book. I’ve been in 
Greenwich and know what a pretty place iis; tand I 
should like to ride with you behind two horses, for 
I’m very fond of a span.. Thank you for thinking 
about some leaves for me; I should like them very 
much. If you would only come and see me we could 
hunt up lots of playthings. How would you like to 


ride in our goat-cart? 


WAKEMAN, Ohio, May 24, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would iike to be one of your nephews. Grandpa sent for 
the Union for ma, and we like it very much. Grandpa heard 
the Rev. Lyman Beecner preach Over sixty years ago, on oid 
Litchfield Hill. We live in sight of a nice little town on the 


raiiroad, baving three churcoes. But ob! what a terrible 


storm of wind we have had! It commenced about balf a 
mile from us, and tore ’most everything down—houses, barna, 
orcoards sixty rods wide, and took to the water in Lake Erie. 
Iam cen years old, and go {to school. 1 beip pa on the farm. 
I like to drive borses. JARVIS A. 8. 


I hope you have had no more of those terrible wind- 
storms. Once I saw the sad work just such a storm 


did in a city out West. There was one funny thing 
about it, among many thiogs that were very sad. The 
funny thing was that the owner of an ice-house adver- 
tised for the roof of his ice-house, which the wind had 


lifted off and carried away. It was early in the spring, 
and he did not like to have the sun eating up his stock 
ofice. And where do you think the roof was found? 
Why, about two miles and a half from the city, out on 
the prairie! 


BANK VILLAGE, NEw Ipswicg, / 
Oct. 1, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nephews. Iam a boy four- 
teen years old. I go to school now, but [ have worked in the 
factory. I siudy spelling, reading, arithmetic and geogra- 
poy, which I like very well. Our mili is three stories high. 
The first story isa spinning room, the second story is a card 
ing room,and the third story is a weaving room. I have 
worked in two of them. The factory is owned by the Colum- 
bian Manufacturing Company. The revolution of the ma- 
chinery is done partly by the water of the Souhegan River, 
which flows tbrough here, and partly by an engine which is 
turned by st-am. Tois is a small village of about thirty 
houses. Our school bas about fifteen scholars. 

From your nephew, ALLAN F. McC. 


If you have worked in a factory instead of going to 
school you have learued to write a good letter and to 
write your name and address very plainly. I should 
think you would enjoy going to school, and I hope you 
will make grand progress. Write me again, and tell 
me if there is acy way I can help you. 


: STAMFORD, Oct. 8, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My papa takes The Christian Union, and he says if I write 
to you be will let me takeit. My cousins are coming to see 
me next week; they live in Boston, and I will tell them to 
write to youtoo. My name is Eivy, andI live in Stamford; 
itisa very pretty town. Yesterday when Il was coming tome 
from scnool [found agold bracelet. It is the first thing I 
ever found. You must exeuse my writing. Iam only ten 
years old. Good-by, from ELVY. 

Dear! dear! dear! dear! dear! What shall I do? 
If it weren’t for your getting The Christian Union I 
shouldn’t print your letter, for you did not give me 
your whole name and address. 1don’t know whether 
your name is Smith or Middles or Trotters or Wiggles, 
or whether you live in Maine or Pennsylvania or Ore- 
gon. How could you ever expect me to be an aunt to 
anybody whose name I didn’t know? Now. to show 
you how to do it, lam going to tell you once more that 
I am Very affectionately, 

AUNT PATIENCE PERPLEX, 
and that you must address me, 
Care of Christian Union, 
22 Washington Square, N. Y. 


PUZZLES. 
CHARADE.—FIk8sT SYLLABLE. 


[Scene, sitting-room. MOTHER sewing. DAUGHTER reclining 
on lounge. Little son pluying about.] 
MOTHER.—I wonder what is keeping 
My boy so long away, 
He’s almost always home here 
By the closing of the day. 


But now twilight is fallen; 

The clock long since struck eight ; 
I can’t think what detains him, 

Or where he stays so jate. 


DAUGHTER (restlessly): 
My bead i3 acbing, mother; 
It throbs as bard and fast 
As it used to in tne feverish days, 
Before the crisis passed. 


My bands are hot and burning ; 
My throat is parched and dry. 
I wish I could feel sleepy, 
But it is no use to try. 


MOTHER (rising, offers a cup of medicine). 
Here’s a cooling draught for you; 
(Daughter pushes cup away,) 
Drink it; it’s for your good; (Still refuses.) 
You know I'd take it for you 
In a minute, if I could. 


But you yourself must drink it 
If you would soon be well; 
And you know that’s what we wish for, 
Far more than tongue can tell. 
(She takes it at last.) 


(4 whistle is heard outside. All listen eagerly till JAMIE rushes 
in, dancing with joy and glee.| 
JAMIE. — O, ma, I'm going to sea, 
And a sailor boy I'll be, 

And you needn’t raise any won’ts and can’ts, 

For I’ve been to the Cap’n and got my chance, 

Again 'twould never happen should I go to the Cap’n 

For a chance! | 


ALL (leveling forefingers at Jamie).—What! never? 
JAMIE.—No, never! 

ALL (repeating motion).—What! never? 

JAMIE.— Well, bardly ever! 


MOTHER.—Oh, Jamie! you can’t mean it, 
You must not go to sea; 
How couid | live without my boy ? 
*T would break the heart of me. 


Here’s Mamie; could you leave her, 
So lately at deatao’s door? 

And little Donald so young and frail: 
O, taik of the sea no more! 


Even vow I can bear it surging, 
As it calls sou away from me: 
a fickie friend and a cruel foe, 


O do not go, Jamie, 


JaMiIs.—Now. my mother dear. can you not see 
What a first-rate thing my plan will be? 
{ can sail round the world, north, south, east, west. 
And bring you home of the nicest and the best. 
I can go to India for an India shawl, 
And then along to China for a parasol. 


I’ll send home letters so gay and free, 
With such a spice of the breezy sea, 
That Mamie, here, will get well so quick 
She’ll almost forget she’s ever been sick, 
And Don will grow up strong and brave. 
From just simply hearing of the ocean wave. 


So pack my trunk, my mother dear, 

And never give way to doubt and fear, 
For I will away to the ocean blue; 

I’m going to be happy, and so must you; 
Between each voyage I'll seek this shore, 
And when [ get rich I'l! leave it no more. 


SCENE II.—SECOND SYLLABLE. 
[Same room as before. MOTHER sewing. MAMIE crochetting. 
DONALD playing about. | 
MOTHER : 
The wind is blowing wildly, so flercely and wildly, 
1 tremble for my Jamie, 
At the mercy of tbe wind and raging sea. 
For be bas dared the billow, stormy billow, hungry billow, 
He must fight the wind and the tempest, 
And I fear he will return no more to me. 
Listen to the moaning wind, 
Listen to the wailing wind, 
The dirge above the shipwrecked sailor’s grave ; 
Listen to the roaring wind, 
Listen to the howling wind. 
Fierce blowing o’er the stormy ocean waye. 


[A loud knock ia heard. MoTHER goes to door; receives telegram, 
which she opens and glances over. | 
MOTHER. —A telegram from our Jamie 
Asking if we wili take him home. 
Here, take the pen, I feel so queer, 
And write the simpie message, **Come.” 
(Mamie hastily writes and sends off an answer.) 
MOTHER.— While climbing up the mast one day 
He fell to deck and broke bis arm; 
He seems to thiok we'll cust him off, 
Because he now has come to harm. 


But that’s not so, we’ll take bim back. 
The sea is cheated of its prey: 
' And we shall bave our boy again, 
By one week from this very day. 


O, we will glad and happy be 
Because our Jamie's coming home, 
Returning from the dangerous sea. 
We hope he’!l wisb no more to roam! 


SCENE Ill —WHOLE WorD. 
[Sameroom. All engaged similar to last scene. 
MoTHER.—Hark ! listen, listen both! 
Don’t you hear the sound of wheels? 
Run and look from the window, Don and Mamie. 
Ob! yes, it must be he, 
He is coming now surely, 
Oh, yes! here he is; here is Jamie. 


(He is affectionately welcomed by all.) 


JAMIE.—Now, mother, mother dear, 
I’m ashamed to come back here, 
With my dreams faded and my arm broken. 
Of all I thought I'd do, 
And planned 'o bring to you, 
This is the sad and only token. (Touches his arm.) 


(Opens the door.) 


MOTHER.—Say no more, Jamie dear, 
You are always welcome here; 
You are one we are always giad to see. 
Now, with Mamie weil again, 
And you bome from the main, 
We are all ready fora jubilee. 


JAMIE (opening his valise): 
I have sometbing for you here, 
That should pay for every tear 
You have shed over this mad freak of mine: 
*Tis a paper giving me 
Full dismissal from the sea, 
And a place in another business line. 


And to Mamie I brought 
What I really, truly thought 
Would please her more than any other gift; 
a dreas of sky-blue silk, 
And kid slippers white as milk, 
And Don's present in my trunk’s too big to lift. 


ALL.—We’'re a housebold gay and happy, 

For our sorrows all are o'er; 

Mamie’s well, and brother Jamie 
Has come bome to roam no more. 

So let the billows roar as they will, 
We'll be gay and happy still: 

So let the breezes white sails fill, 
We will be united still. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 29. 


Diamond.— 


Bro 


Eniqgma.—Necessity is the argument of tyrants; it is the creed of 
slaves. 
Women of Poetry.— 
1. Dora, Tennyson. 3. Evangeline, Longfellow. 
2. Quaker Widow, Bayard Taylor. 4. Aurora Leigh, Browning. 
5. Lady of Shalott, Tennyson. 
Charade,—Grossbeak. 
Word changes.—Pen-ten-ton-ion-inn-ink. 
Clock 
Towa-lota- Ruta Rote Olio 
OAlo. 
Answers received from 8. E, W. 
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Farm and Garden. 


DIVERSION IN COUNTRY LIFE. 
By FRANK NEWMAN. 


WONDER whether Joel Benton real- 

ly sees pe ple out of his ‘*country 
window,” or kuows what the perusal of 
his thoughts may I:ad 
to? My thoughr is, and often has been, 
why cannot cthers look out of windows 
and see just such things? And this leads 
me on to reflect upon the one unfortu- 
pate phase of rural lite: its uure-t, its 
discontent. Ido not refer to those who 
live in luxury, or who live a portion of 
their lives ia the country, ner to those 
whose interests are so extended as to 
yield substantially the needed diversi v, 
but to the large rural pepulation on 
farms of fifty to one hundrd acres. 
Some naturally happy there are 
who would feel inclined to res: ut the 
mere suggestion of such discontent; they 
like their place in lite, aud their work is 
their happi'ess Oto rs, again, have an 
inborn love of nature, and are not hap- 
py, realiy, out ot the c uuotry: wouid 
there were more such. I have found 
plenty of jovous, rich Latures looking 
outot*couutry sindo ws,” seeing every- 
thing that is belpful and beautiful, aud 
seemiug to reve! ii bappivess all year 
rouud. lLremember meeting aJoel Ben- 
tou heart under an exterior rough and 
rugged euough. He was the couductor 
ofa milk train, Who came and sat next 
me in the caboo-re at the end of the 
train aud put his baud on my shoulder 
as though ne would crush it duwn to the 
seat. I wasa mere boy, and a strang:r 
to him, but he wished me to * Luook, 
quick! at that drop in the mountain; 
aud when we get around this cut just see 
what a suvs:t you will get. I never 
mi-s that sigbt; look forit every night.” 
I shall never torget that sunset, right 
through a gap iu the violet-—tinted 
mountain, cor the mau aud bis rough 
expr scion of delight. So that had been 
his habit for years, aud he was about 
forty-five; and he had to shareit with 
me—a boy, a stranger! never forgot 
that couductor; and | lowk just where 
he told me to, vow, some years after, 
when+ver lam afforded the opportuni- 
ty. He little knows ihe good he did me. 
It may be that such incidents as tbis 
stimulate us to a love of nature; who 
knows? I learned in Jater years that he 
was highly esteemed ali aloug the road, 
und that be was always helping little 


children, and doing errands duwn in the 


city for peuple; and need we wonder 
why? 

But while there are many such in- 
stances in rurat life it must be evident 
to the close observer that there is a 
spirit of weariness and a dispositiou to 
“pullout.” The tired womau sits down 
at vight, shakes her head in a conclusive 
way, aud says: “Id. n't want my girlto 
work as hard as Ido; ye-terday was like 
to-day, and to morrow will be just the 
same; ratber she would marry some 
Village clerk and have things earier.” 
And the tired man balf lingers at the 
well, and says: don’t blame my boy 
for wantirg to go to the city; it’s dull 
enough here.” Yes, they will go on 
canal b ats, river bocts, to sea; or they 
become Lrakemen on the railroads, con- 
ductors and drivers in the city—any- 
thing to “pull out.”” And the giris want 
to ‘marry off the farms.’’ Now, while 
there are other influeuces at work be- 
sides the desire to avoid ceaseless toil— 
influences which bave been frequently 
discussed and are the baue of happy 
couniry life—the absence of hralthy 
diversiou is-pecially potent. People will 
say to you,’* Yes, that lakeis very nice for 
youto come and look at,but we have seen 
it just ubout Jong en: ugh to wish we 
could use the land it covers. And as to 
that mountain, weil, it will be a long 
time before we can work that down so 
we can get anvthing off of i.” And it 
is my «pinion tbat this is a very natural 
way to look at it for men who have 
taken a wife and a mertgaged farm at 
the same time, and bave been werking 
hard to get «ven. ** Why,” they say, 
‘you don’t care to go a second tim, to 
the same summer resort, and why 
should you expect us to get excited 
over a lake or mountain we have looked 
atail our lives?’ There are some who 
can do so, but many can not; hence the 
desire to leave the country. I met on 


the top of a mountain, three years ago, 
a farmer from Illivois. He entered into 
conversation with me, and compared 
the Eastern stony, rougn country with 
the smooth plains he had just left, and 
remarked: **I would not give one acre 
of ours for ten of yours; we just s‘ick 
the plow in the ground and it goes right 
along; no stouesandstumps and roots.’ 
And then he began to pick out old fa- 
miliar places below in the valley. 
*There,”’ said he, my old town, and 
the old church; it has a different color 
now. And there, on that knoll, is the 
old school-house; and just beyond, the 
old homestead; | was born there.” And 
then, turning to me, he said, This is 
first time I was ever on these mount 
tains.”’ He had b en born right under 
the grand oid hiils, an.J never cared for 
them; went West, »nd when, later in 
lite, he saw them again, he could not 
help ascending them. They were beau- 
tiful to him now, and he was as delight- 
ed as a child. And this opens another 
question: If he had pever been upon the 
mountains how could be have tired of 
them? And the solution, 1 fear, will be 
to the disadvantage of my rural friend: 


he nad nev-r beeu disposed to investi- 


gate what was a‘oucd him; he saw the 
mountains, but never saw from them. 
So, along with the fact of a need ol 
change there is the 'ack of ineitement. 
The one stage is naturally fotlowed by 
the other. If you don’t exercise your 
body or mind you will soon cease to d-- 
sire to do so, and eventually cannot. 

It is urged that there is not time for 
sight sseing. And yet there are many 
times when farmers can run off threugh 
out the yar; even in midsummer, as 
between baying and barvest. 

{t is common enough for people to dis- 
cover beauties locality new to them, 
and to learn at the same time that the 
residents know nothing of them, ana 
even in scme instar ces refuse to accept 
your statements. They douw’t t' ink it 
possible simply because they bave bever 
thought anything about it; there ha- 
been no inducement. If one talks of 
walking to mest country pecple they 
drop the whole matter. Aud this aver- 
rion to walking is one reason why they 
Miss a needed cha: ge—a_ variety 
* Well,” says the good woman, ‘**I don’t 
like to trouble John to stop work and 
bitch up just to take me in to town, or 
over io NeignborSo-and-so.” And so she 
doesn’t go Why not put on your bon- 
ne: and walk «ver? Women in the 
country walk very litle. Your rvral 
friend will make very quick work with 
you, generally, with the hve or cradl-; 
but a walk that is only moderate for 
you will tire him out. 

Why vot institute walking clubs, or at 
lea-t parties; yes, aud sketching c.ubs? 
I never kuew it to fail when it bas been 
done properly. Once in a few years cur 
fa mrs vo ou to tne mountain sides, 
but they bury their beads ip their berry 
buckets and see nothing el-e; and when 
they return they say it was the hardest 
day s work they ever put in. Stooping 
all day uvoder a scorching sun is h rd 
work; there is no recreation in that. 
Pic-nics are seldom oftener than once a 
year, aud the outlay made is generally 
work. Start off on the spur of the mo- 
mentand the result is marvelous. De- 
bating societies are as old as the pic-nies. 
Libraries, however, are not plentiful or 
sutisfactory. Thereis a good chance for 
some oue to work up that branch. What 
is wanted isto get pe ple together, make 
their interests mutual, to establi<b s cial 
ties that bind aud compel interchange 
of thought, and so break up tbe routine 
of life. A wave of temperance interest 
will roll over a country district some- 
times and make the seasun to pass olf 
Wwiihavim. Auda barn raising used to 
be a blessing, I am told.. What is wanted 
is change, and it must be had. I have 
heard it said; *‘My girl went to town, 
or my boy went to the city, and they 
have not been worth anything since; 
they won't settle down.” Then it would 
be well to make life interesting and 
happy around home; it is against pature 
to wander off without provocation. And 
what if toey don’t settle down at once? 
Who dors, aft-r such a change? A boli 
daz in the middle of the week spoils the 
business of tuat week; but we have more 
holidays than formerty. A clerk after 
his two weeks’ vacation requires a week 
longer to settle down; but what of it? 
Vacations are the rule now, and not, as 


formerly, the exception; and business 
goes on betterthan ever. Business men 
understand this. So don’t look at the 
* not settling down” as the net result of 
any change from work, but as the 
natural and legitimate consequence. A 
machine cannot be oiled without wast- 
ing some oil. ‘Not settling down” is 
only a little leakage. 

Repression never made buman rature 
as serviceable as liberty. Relaxation is 
wanted. Hurd work is as essential as 
relaxation, but they need to be nicely 
balanced or trouble c:>mes. Farmers 
are beginning to camp out vow on 
mountain tops, and are repeating the 
experiment. Exploring parties will fol- 
low on; why net get up clubs to stim- 
ulate recreation? Some watches will run 
longer than others, and although there 
ure meu whose ability to work without. 
recreation is very great, still the human 
frame, is a machine, and if you run 
it under high pressure and allow no es- 
capement one of two altervatives will 
surely follow: it will run out, or break 
up. If you wish to see beautiful things 
out of ** country wiudows,” keep your 
miuds open and fresh. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF SETTING 
MILK FOR CREAM. 

The dairyman is a fortunate individ- 
ua'. While he sleeps, or dreams sweetly 
or uneasily of the high or low prices of 
cheese, or butter, or milk, scores of in 
ventors are tessing ip sleepless unrest, 
all intent upon discovering some new 
dairy appliauces. Thauks to these in- 
ventive minds we have the most effect 
ive and Couvevient devices for setting 
milk forcream. To mention all of these 
would be impossible in these limits, but 
a typical method of each of the two sys- 
tems of setting milk—viz., that witn 
deep pails and that with shallow pans— 
may be described. 

Formerly milk was put in shallow 
pans, aud only seldum in deep earthen 
jars; aud we owe the deep pail system 
to the Swedish dairym-n. With the 
deep pails, deep, cold spring: water tanks 
or ice closets are r+ quired, aud wheie 
flowing cold spriug-water cau be secured 
there this more modern system is very 
convenient, chiefly because of the econ- 
omy of room. A 20-quart deep pail is 
nine inehes in diameter; a 10-quart 
pan is 15 inches; ani a pool to hoid 
400 quarts of mi:k in deep pails may 
be no larger tbau four fret loug by 
three f-et wide, while to held 400 
quarts in sballow paus wou'd require 
a trough 60 feet long and 16 inches wide. 
The advantage is obvivus, aud for those 
who use spring-houses it is a great econ- 
omy. Witn a deep piil the mi.k of a 
tamily cow may be lowered into a well 
and kept at a regular temperature tne 
whole year, aud the milk-house becomes 
avery simple affair. The simple deep 
pool, ia which the pai:s are immersed to 
within two inches of the upper edge, 
may be built up of bricks laid in cement 
or with walls of cemeut. This may be 
constructed above a spring so that the 
water flows in at the bottom and over 
the top, and escapes by a pipe built iuto 
the side; or the pol is supplied by water 
brought in a pipe from a spring or from 
awellnearby. With aspriug there may 
be a coustant flow of water aud no ice 
be required. With well watera supply 
of ice will be required in the sumwmer, 
and the bouse will need to be warmed 
in the winter. 

But great improvements have been re- 
cently made in both the deep and shal- 
low setting of milk. One inventor 
entirely submerged the milk pails under 
water by means of a peculiar arrange 
ment of the covers of tne pails. This 
meth:d, known as the Cooley system, 
effectually seals the pails and perfectly 
secures the milk from any contamina- 
tion whatever from the air. By regulat- 
ing the temperature of the water with 
ice, the milk may be kept any where—in 
the stable, the kitchen or the setting- 
room; and as the water tank is made 
nou-conducting, the outside tempera- 
ture has no effect upon that within. 
This is a very pupular method and is in 
use in many of the best dairies and 
creameries. But the u-e of this method 
is necessarily confined to those who have 
a supply of cold water or ice, or who 
have facilities for d:sposing of the waste 


water. Many people are prejudiced | jes. 
against deep setting, and in favor of 


shallow pans, from which the cream can 
be skimmed im the usual manner. In 
fac’. mankind differ so much in opinions 
and prejudices tbat it is impossible to 
find any one method against whichsome 
objection may not be raised, whether it 
be justly or unjustly. Soin setting milk, 
some will use shallow pans. The argu- 
ments in favorof tnis metbod are chiefly 
cheapness and convenience. Where one 
has a very good miik-house or cellar 


perhaps pothing can preferable 


to the common pressed tin pans which 
have rounded corners and are more 
easily cleaned than any other milk pan 
in use. But there are very fev such 
milk houses #nd cellars, and to adapt 
the shallow-setting sys'em to every sort 
of coudition, the invention of the Fer- 
guson Bureau Creamery has been made. 
this may be kept in a room, or kitchen, 
ora cellar, as the temperature is 1egu- 
lated by ice kept in a chamber above 
the milk. The milk pans are inclosed 
by glazed doors so that dust and other 
impurities are excluded. These two 
eontrivances are typical of the two dif- 
ferent methods, and although ‘here are 
several mod fications of the-e appa'atus 
Idon't know that anyoueimprove- upon 
the original device in »ny parti ‘ular, 

It has been said that the quantity and 
quality of the butter preduced differ to 
some extent with the deep or shallow 
setting of the milk. Some persons bave 
disputed vigorously over these claims, 
aud some bave made careful tests. But 
there has been nothing proved in sup- 
port of any such claim for eitber system. 
After a whole year’s continuous trial of 
both of the apparatus above described, 
Pam unable to perceive avy difference 
in the productiou of c:eam or butter 
either in quantity or quality, and the 
whole question becumes one of conven- 
iencein use. It is very true that one 
who is expert, from long useand expe- 
rience of dairy methods, may do as well 
with one system as with another, just as 
a good workman vever finds fault with 
his tools; but there are those who need 
the very best arrangements because they 
do not perfectly understand the princi- 
ples of tueir work. Such pe:sous should 
use the very best appliance they can 
procure, aud, whichever they may 
choose, should stick to it without chang- 
ing. My weekly production of butter 
never chauges, and the quality vever 
varies, whether made in the submerged 
deep patls or the shallow pans in the Bu- 
renu Creamery: the only difference is 
that ti.e cream is more solid aud 18s of a 
d: eper yellow in the shallow panustban in 
the covered pails.—{Rural New Yorker. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Dyspepsia. 

I believe Horsford’s Acid Phosphate isa 
valuable remedy in many cases of neurastue- 
pia and dyspepsia. C. C. HIGGINS, M.D. 

CHICAGO, II). 


Trees at Half Ra 


The large assortment of the best or 

aud shruvsir the old Nurseries of 
13. PARSONS & CO), 

[3 nowin large quantity and excellent condition, and 
ix offered a.the above large di-count from ca aiogue 
prices. Itembraces the plants which have so ton 
been specialties of this firm, cluding Camellias, we 
budded, Aza'eas, Rhododendrons, Street Trees, rare 
Coniiers, ant moved, &c. For catalogues address 
A. B. CR ANE, Exe., Box 63, Box 603, Flushing, N.Y. 


NEW HARDY PLANTS. 


in iarge and rema: kable variety, includiny the Ja 
nnese Maples, hodedendrons. Hardy 
een-House Azaleas, Camellias. Koses, 
Purple Beech, in iarge quaptivue-, wihacomplete 
as-ortuk..tot rruit and Orpameuta. Trees, Shrubs 
and Vines. Price-Lists free. Special rates to Archi- 
tects and Landscape Architects. 


PARSONS & SONS CoO. (Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 


NEVER WASTE 


BUT tine or money renting a farm w en 
BUY on your OWN TIME and TER: 


Fine FARM & HOME 
300 000 ACRES he 
Long time. Ra ra‘e ofinterest. For terms address 
» M. BARNES, Lansing, Mich. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Broad st... New York. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 


DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Sanden, 


BUTTER, EUGS, CHEESK, 


Apples, Beans, Hops, Corn, Woo!, Beeswax, Honev 
Tal ow. Lambs, W ild G Game, Dried Fruits, Pota- 
jider Vine Furs, 

} obacco, Maple Sugar, Etc., 
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Oor. 20, 1880. 


Publisher's Department. 


New YorkK, OCTOBER 20, 1880. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.”* Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they areesent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to *‘ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashiand Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


The Robbins Washer. 

The Robbins Washer, Manufactured and 
sold by the Bissell Munufacturing Co., isa 
clever little contrivance for agitating the 
hot soap-suds around the soiled clothes, in 
place Sof the more laborious method of 
squeezing and rubbing or pounding the 
clothes in the suds. It will not do the fam- 
ily washing without brains, but a little ad- 
ditition of brains and very little hard work 
with the hands will make this washer a 
comfort to many a hard-worked house- 
keeper, working either alone or with little 
help, to whom wash-day is a terror. A 
careful fcllowing of the directions accom- 
panying the washer is absolutely necessary, 
for stains of fruit, tea and coffee, and the 
streaks of dirt which are found on collars 
and wristbands must be treated before the 
soiled pieces are plunged in thesuds. For 
bed linen and table linen it fulfills all it 
promises, but it must be remembered that 
all the soap should be taken out by careful 
rinsing. 


Training the Voice By Mail, 


The Howard Method of Vocal Training | 


has made a great advance during the past 
two years. The corresponding lessons have 
been many times revised and strengthened, 
and they include exercises not only for 
overcoming all radical faults of respiratory 
or throat action, but also for giving the 
physical basis for style and expression. 
From a private viewing of Mr. Howard’s 
correspondence it appears that all agree in 
admitting the great clearness and practica- 
bility of bis written lessons for the training 
of the voice in elocution and singing. At-— 
tention is called to the new location of Mr. 
Howard’s rooms, at No. 25 East 14th Street. 
in this city. 


The Advertiser 


Wishes to secure a position tor a triend, a widow 
(without children) who, tor many years, has filled 
positions as Housekeeper and Companion in first. 
class tumilies. Has been eleven years in the posi- 
tion just left. She is a Christian lady of refinement, 
ot pleasing address, and marked ability, and well 
fitted to be a real help and comfort in any place 
where her experience could be made available. 
Address Mr. H. R. M. (Banker), New York. 
P. O. Box, #97, 


FALL OPENINGS. 


ROTHSCHILD. 

Not only have this firm greatly en- 
larged their store in Fourteenth Street, 
but they have established branch houses 
in Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Boston. 
The immense business this firm does cun 
scarcely be estimated in the bulk, but 
the business in the Fourteenth Street 
house can very easily be imagined by a 
glimpse gthrough the show-rooms and 
store. The shapes of the bonnets to be 
worn this winter are legion, varying in 
size from the most outre Gainsborough 
to the smallest capote. One bonnet for 
evening wear wes of white satin de 
Lyon and Oriental work, anotber of 
white Spanish lace, white plume and 
gold ornaments. 

Knockabout hats are the favorite 
shupe for everyday wear, and are very 
pretty made with illuminated plush, 
shaded plumes and Oriental strings. A 
handsome hat was one of old-gold plush, 
with satin bows and strings. Nestling 


among the bows was a handsome gold 
ornament with a tiny gold pig. White 
felts for dress hats, adorned with white 
plush, will be much worn the coming 
season. Oriental and Turkish strings 
are alsoin great demand. In black bon- 
nets quantities of jet are used, feathers 
are placed low on jetted crowns, and 
black grapes are the usual ornaments of 
dressy black hats. Strings of satin de 
Lyon with fringed ends are sbirred just 
above the fringing. Chenille enters 
largely iuto the composition of hats; 
gold lace, silver embroidery, cashmere 
beading‘are largely used also. Little bas- 
kets of flowers, like pockets, are to be 
worn this winter for evening dress. 


JONES 
exbibits perhaps a larger and more rea- 
sonable assortment of staple,goods than 
any other house in the city. In gentle- 
men’s underwear particularly, in meri- 
nos, white and colored, in Vicuna mixed 
mixed woolens, and Artigomas, a very 
desirable article can be had very reason- 
ably. Scarlet wool comes from $2.50 a 
suit to $10. Shirts unlaundried, for gen- 
tlemen, are only 75 cents, and boys, 65 
cents. The same prices obtain in ladies’ 
underwear. In socks and stockings the 
prices are much lower than are noticed 
in many other houses; regular made 
fancy colors in hose are only 25 cents, 
and ladies’ 35 cents. As an emporium 
for fancy articles, this house has a most 
extensive assortment, the latest styles in 
pocketbooks, stationery, soaps, perfum- 
ery, and sundries of all kinds. Laces of 
all descriptions, including veiling, tidies, 
collars and cuffs, together with fringes, 
can be found here varying from the 
highest to the lowest price. The chil- 
dren’s and infants’ department is very 
full and varied, embracing everything 
that is requisite. The millinerv depart- 
ment is extensive, not only in trimmed 
hats, flowers, plumes, but in shapes and 
variety of style. Cloaks, dolmans, ladies’ 
ulsters, worsted knitted shawls, also felt 
and woven underskirts. The boys’ 
clothing department embraces suits for 
boys of four years of age up to twenty. 
The mourning department bas crape in 
every style and price, embracing crape 
for veils trimming and hats; all kinds 
of cloth for suits, and ready-made suits. 


7 LORD & TAYLOR. 

Among the handsome combinations 
shown at this house for evening wear 
are gold and silver brocade, heliotrope 
and gold brocade in floral design com- 
bined with a crimson velvet court train 
would make a superb evening dress. 
Among other brocades are Marechal 
Niel roses on a cream ground; salmon 
brocaded in white; gold and white bro- 
cade. These vary in price from $8 to $25 
a yard. Not one of these novelties ap- 
pears in the same shades or tints as last 
year, but peach and cream, copper tints, 
olive, gold and brown—the two latter in 
many shades—are all the fashion. Be- 
sides these brocades, and white em- 
boseed and other velvets in colors that 
have never been seen here before, is a 
large assortment of handkerchief dresses 
and pattern costumes combined, from 
16 to 18 yards in the patterns, and $25 a 
suit. Silk and wool brocades and silk 
and wool Surah silks, which never crush, 
are much worn. Embroidered cache- 
mires for draped overdresses vary from 
$10 to $25. Plaid cheviots, 48 inches wide, 
are $2.00 a yard; tricots and armures 
come from 75 cents to $1.25. Wrappers 
and robes for afternoon teas, adorned 
with plush and lace trimmings, range 
from $25 to $50. These dresses are very 
handsome and suitable for house wear 
at almost any time. Suits in boxes, with 
handsome fancy buttons, vary from $20 
to $40, and are of a very fine cloth, em- 
broidered in Oriental style, and very 
effective. 


EHRICHS 

This season offer a very large and 
handsome assortment of millinery goods 
of every description. Imported hats 
from Chevalier, Touvéé and Laferriere, 
one of these, of old gold, satin has a 
crown embroidered in cachemire beads, 
and shaded tips. Another, of heliotrope 
plush, was of the celebrated scoop shape 
with tips of a light and dark heliotrope. 
Where tips are used they are invariably 
placed low, usually on the right side of 
thebonnet. What were termed Alsatian 


bows are now placed on one side and 


laid flat. The suit department shows 
avery fine exhibit of imported dresses, 
among others afplum colored silk with 
@ parasol front, caught down with a 
satin bow, sides“of figured satin, puffed 
back, train adorned with a shell trim- 
ming over a band of colored satin. A 
handsome dark green satin is trimmed 
with oriental brocade. Surah silk wrap- 
pers with shirred waists and sleeves and 
Surah silk underclothing are among the 
novelties. Fur-lined silk circulars can be 
had at this house from $35 up to $145; 
sealskins are also very reasonable; the 
fancy muffs now so much the fashion 
can be bad here. They also show a man- 
tel cover and table cover to match of 
embroidered plush, that have no equal 
in this country. 


RIDLEY’S 
large emporium in Grand Street pre- 
sents at this season a brilliant sight. It 
is a busy world, employing over 1,000 
persons and averaging from 2,000 to 3,000 
letters aday. Their country orders are 


innumerable, particularly in their mil- 


linery department. In this large depart- 
ment the usual charming fabrics of the 
day are seen; plusb and gold, and silver 
and chenille and cachemire embroidery. 
The prices for these hats and bonnets are 
about one-half those of other stores, 
while the same material is used. The 
same result obtains in the suit depart- 
ment. Reception dresses can be had from 
$50 to $100; black satin street suits at 
$25; walking suits from $7 or $8 to $25; 
black silks from $25 to $100. They also 
have a large steck of woolens, in dress 
and suit materials, for handkerchief 
dresses and other combinations. Their 
fur departmentis also very large. They 
have silk and wool matelas-é circulars 
lined with fur for $27; in silk, from $35 
to $75. Dolmans in black satin de Lyon 
for $115: satin brocade sacques with but- 
tons and trimmings of beaver; ulsters of 
heavy black silk, with buttons and sim- 
ilar trimming; seal-skin sacques and ot- 
ter, from $125 to $150; caps of the same 
material, with boas and muffs, are found 
bere in great variety. The sealskin caps 
for gentlemen are also very fine. 


BROOKLYN AD 


VERTISEMENTS. 


THE 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING 
34 CLINTON STREET, 


IN Ki W 


RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


oO 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. 


MODERATE PRICES. 
OVINCTON 


OUR NEW 


SHOW ROOM 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE AS 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. 


ALL AT 


BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn. 


GEORGE 


= 
MESTIC RUGS and MATS. 


H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


EUMS 


OILCLOTHS, INO}. 
AND 


ENSE ASSORTMENT OREIGN 


An our stock 


607, 609 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best SHOES 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WHO ARE HIS 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and P_ ce-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. Aljl orders will 
receive at- 
ention. 
men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


Wedding Receptions 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton 8St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton CARTER, 330 
Street Brooklyn, N. Y.. D+ ALER 


HOUSE - FU RNISHING “Goons. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters always on 
hand, an d put up in the most workmunlike manner, 

Grates, enders, ana Fire Sets in great variety. 


E. DOTY, 
GENT’S GOODS 


SHIRTS M E TO rem- 
half dozen. NDR and 


TENDER FEET, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pinch the corus is what every=- 

dywants. Any cobbier, it has been 
said. can make a shoe, but it requires 
a good man at his business to make 
aneasy fit. A boot should fit the foot 
all over as a glove fits the hand. 
EDWARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, makes a special 
study of the foot, and persons with 
tender feet can have a bovt or shoe 
made that will fitthem exactly. The 
MicComber last is the one used. 


1839. 1880. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 Fulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plilys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Caffs 
213 tuiten St., near Cencerd, Breekliyn. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 
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Busurance and Financial, 


THE WEEK. 
New YOrK, Oct. 16, 1880. 

The events of the week in the financial 
world have been an enthusiastic outburst 
of relief over the result of the Western 
elections. 

On Monday the grand parade of the 
‘‘Boys in Blue” and the men in black, 
and of loyalists in every style of vesture, 
which occupied three hours in passing a 
given point, gave the market a send-off 
on Tuesday. 

Wednesday morning the telegraph gave 
unmistakable assurance that a change 
was not desired by the American public, 
and the boom began, and Saturday night 
sees prices advanced along the whole list 
from three to seven per cent. 

We call the attention of investors 
to the fact that when we first spoke in 
these columns of St. Paul stock it was 
lower down in the eighties than it is now 
in the nineties, and that in the interim 
it has paid a dividend of three and a 
half percent. We venture the prediction 
that inside of six months it will advance 
from fifteen to twenty dollars per share, 
and then be a paying investment. 

Delaware, Lackawana and Western 
was about 85, and now it is 93, after 
paying a quarterly dividend of one and 
one-half per cent. We again mention 
Erie Second Consolidated Mortgage 
bonds, which have also advanced from 
about 86 to 95 since we mentioned them 
first, and which will pay a three per 
cent. coupon December Ist. These 
bonds must and will soon sell over par or 
Erie Common stock go out of sight. 

While the price of these bonds affirma- 
tively shows that they are not to be held 
‘in the same esteem as a first mortgage 
bond, they are fast growing in public 
favor as an investinent with a bright 
speculative future, and will repay large 
and reasonably certain returns. 

The trunk line roads from Chicago to 
New York are all doing an immense 
busipess, and their earnings are reflected 
in such prices as 114 for Lake Shore and 
105 for Michigan Central. 

The latter road has in the last year or 
two just grown up to an ability to make 
its leased lines pay. The main line of 
this property was always among the 
best paying railroad properties in the 
country. But about ten years ago 
the directors became victims of a mania 
for acquiring leased lines as ‘‘ feeders ” 
to the main property, and so with a main 
line of 270 miles they operated in all 804 
miles. The feeders had such an appe- 
tite that when there was not legitimate 
business in sparsely settled portions of 
the State for them to feed on, they fed 
upon the main line, and for five and one- 
half years the company suspended divi- 
dends. But at last with the revival of 
business the leasehold property became 
wholly self-supportirg, and in a very 
moderate degree money-making, and i- 
vestors are justified in expecting six to 
eight per cent. dividends without, how- 
ever, any sich room for gigantic growth 
as the great Northwes: affords with its 
streams of trade flowing through a vast 
net-work of railroads from the great 
lakes to the Red River of the North. 

Those who have a fancy for properties 
which may have possible great futures 
without any dividend in sight may be in- 
terested in Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, which for years seemed to have 
received a death bluw upon completion 
of the overland railroad but which now 
is coming te the front with renewed life 
upon a claim preferred by its friends 
that it must do an immense business in 
moving men and material in the proposed 
ship canal—or cansls—across Central 
America. There is no doubt but it has 
felt the exhilaration of the general busi- 
ness prosperity independent of theoretic 
canals, and that it is slowly but surely 
getting out of debt with hopes of earning 
money for ite owners. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SaTURDAY, Oct. 16. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


102%, 
U2 


Bids for State Bonds.— 


Ala.,.class A, 2 to 5.... 694g N.C.N.C.R. 7s, c. A. 115 
70 |N.C.N.C. R. ff. 90 
Ala., cl. B, 1 iN. 68. fdg 6621900... il 
Ala..ci.C,2to4. .... IN. C. 68, ‘6298 11 
Ark. 7s, 8 IN. C.n.,J.J., 92-8..,. 19 
Ark. 7s a. 8. A. 19 
Ark.7s,L.R.P.B.4N.0. 8 (|N.C.C. R.R...... .... 2 
SS \N. C. sp.t. cl. 1, °98-9 2 
107 'N. C. sp. t., el. 2 
ie. Ga, |N-C- ep. t., el. &. 2 
| N.C. cm. 4g. 7834 
=|Ohio 6s, ’81............ 10344 
/R. L. 68, c., 93-9 115 
Mich. 68, °S3. S. C. 6s.a.M. 23,°69.nfd. 3 
Mich. 7s, °9.. Tenn. 6s, 0., 

Mo. 6s, due or '83...103 |Tenn. 6s. n., 92-8-1900,. 3134 
Mo. 6s, due ’86......... 107 fis 314% 
Mo. 6s, due 88 ... .... O84, Va. 27 
Mo. 6s,due’89 or °90....109 | Va. 6s, n., °67.......... 27 
Mo., a. or u., due "92... 91 
Mo., H. & St. J., due’89. 1063, | Va. 6s, cn., 2d 5 7 
Mo..H. & St. J..'due ’87.10 \Va. Gs, 744 
Dis. Col. 345s, °24....... 938 
| Dis. Col. sm...... 9743 
N.C. 6s, 0. .... Dis. Col. 98 

314 Dis. Col., fdg. 5s, °99...106 
N.C. N. R., '83-4-5..115 Duis. Col. tdg. 5s, sm. .106 
C. R.\7s,c. off 90 |Dis. Col. fdg 5s, r, ....106 


Exchange.— 


London prime bankers, 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Office of FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassaa St., 
New YORK, Sept. 16, 1880. 


We are receiving so many letters of inquiry 


as tothe terms 00 which we receive deposit 
accounts of Banks, Bankers, Business Firms 
and individuals that we find it necessars, in 
order to save clerical laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue tbis Circu- 
lar for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private 
ee house in this city 

While we do not solicit Saosin, we are pre- 
pared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Baaks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known Corporatons, or ot individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
perannum on the average balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over n accounts av- 
eraging less than $1, 000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the 1:ast day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping towed accounts 
with us we collectand credit tes, Railroad 
and other coupons and dividends payabie in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of finaneial interest to them; 

and in general ser,e their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 

. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
ive atall times prepared to are advances tocustom 
ers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds, or other first- 
class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm isa member of the New York 
Stock Excoange, and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegraph or in person. 
for the purchase or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 


at curre t market rates. 
Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


THE UMTED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


ASSETS..... ........84,.983.226 S81 
SURPLUS........... 872,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


moamine the New Form of Policy tesued by the 
United States Life Insurance ery 
before insuring elsewhere 


NOTE THE LIBERA of its TERMS. 

After the —— for or m‘re years 
have been psid, upon required notice 
from the assured, the moany will 
in without further paymen 

CE. for sucha period asthe E Te 

AVE will carry it. 

Should the death ot insured take Ly re | 
ing the continu of insurance e er 
for above, the full of the Policy wilt be 
—no deduction beirg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the dea - 
curring within three years after the origins! 


Th wf rm of Endownent Policy 
That if the ENTIRE R RESERVE Ng sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance tw the end of the vy (ee 
ment term,the Excess shall be used as a singie 
premiom to purchase a pure endowment, or le 
at the end of the term,thus guarantee :ng to the 
eee er in every event the full value of his 


NO. SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice from on bianks 
furt ished b oe Com 

AFTER THRER YEARS, ALL RE&TRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel residence, 
occupstion and cause of cesth are nog thus 
meking the Policies, after three years 
LE FOR ANY CAUSK EXCEPTING 


Office of Middle De Department 
Boree! W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Bell on Commissio. Governmen 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. 
change. 
HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


— B. HATCH, 


THOMAs H. BOUD FRANK JENKINS. 


J.&W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers. 
FAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE etc. 


Westerd Farm Mortgages. 


Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive, 


In ten years we have made 3,695 loans without the 
loss of a dollar. wanted toe loan on 
rity. For reterences, etc., send 

for our pamphlet to J. B. KIS Cc 
Lawrence. Kansas: or HENRY DICKIN- 
N, Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pes.. 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 piec S i 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets 44 pieces 8 50 


C.L. HADLE Cooper Institute, N. Y.City 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer tree ot 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
//4,44,. shows position of glasses 
py, reeled up. Nobrea eo of 
glasses; very handy. Sold 
by Opticians. By mail 25 
cents. 
KETCHAM™M & 
(\ me DOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


FOR SALE AFTER DEC. Ist, A LARGE SIZE 


CRARY CLAY HEATER. 


Was put up by the Company one year ago; has 
been carefully used, and was recently taken down in 
good order. Could be used in any place where quan- 
tity and quality ot heat are no object. Cost one vear 
ago about $250; will be offered at $25. It certain| 
ought to be worth two dollars and fifiy cents, but will 
not be or recommended. 


ress R. MUNGER,7 Nassau St., N.Y. 


EAVES, Costumer, 63 E. 12th St, N. V. 


Old Folks Concerts, Church and Sunday-Schoo] Tab- 
leaux. Private Theatricals and Sociables 
at reduced rates. Gvoods sent to all parts of the U. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance 
45 William 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. | 


The Great Church Light. 


K’sS REFLECTORS. 
OST WERF the SOFTEST 
CHEAPEST, and HT known 
fices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, 
ew and elegant designs. 
era u o churches an e trade. 
. 531 Pearl 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


PATENT DRERS8S ane LEEP 
SPRING PILLO 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING, 


AL8O, 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826. Bells for all purposes 
Warranted satistactory and durabie. 


MENEELY & WEST TROY. N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Fire Alarms, LL 


t Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


| is worth so much that if 


Masia, Toop & BARD, 


HBtc., 


Cases, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 

Our Goods are for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 


Pencils, Holders, 


Prince's Improved Fountain Pen 
THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE 


As now improved the most perfect pen manufactured. 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 

Test MONIAL.—‘*! can say this, your Fountain Pen 
were bereft of it I should 
feel myself bereft of my ri ht hand. — Lyman 
ee Editor of Christian Union, 


Can be sent mail ina stered letter " Send 1 
culars. Manufactured by 8. PURDY, 212 


way, corner Fulton St., 
Parties Residing in “= York or Vicinity, 
who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on the Install- 
ment plan will do well to call upon GEORGE A. 
CLARKE, 747 Broadway, upstairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban- 
ners, Canvas Covers tor Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 
All kinds ot for Sale. 


Wedding Canopi nei ing <i and 


WORTH REMEMBERING, 


That Tareant’s SELTZER APERIENT represents in 
each bottle thirty to forty glasses of Sparkling 
Seltzer Water, containing all the virtues of the cele 
brated German Spring. Itis always fresh and ready, 
and commends itself to all for its efficacy, portability 
and cheapness. 

ALL DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. Editors. 
Price, 50 cents a mont 00 a year. Svecti- 
ee copies sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 
GENTS WANTED, who understand the 
and value of the REvIEew, to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission . 


aid. 
A. 8. Baunes & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Home Lamp, an im 
rovement on the Student Lamp. Why! Because it 
s the safestand best inthe world; can be attached 

to the Sewing Machine, Piano, Desk, ete. . —< turned 

in any direction to suit the eyes; can up- 
set; has aconvenient match box and fling indica- 
tor. The religious pe rs indorse all our claims. 

Our agents makin izh as $:25 per day proves it 

a bonanza. Its rice, terms, and rapid 

sales surprise old dagen 8. 

HOM AMP co. oO. 


GEATS WANTED for the Best and Fastest | 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re- 
duced 33 per cent. National Pub. Co., Phila., Pa. 


4 opts. Wanted tor the ctorial 
COMMEN ATO 
Eontndies best results of latest research. Bright and 
readable. 47% illustrations. Many new teatures. Sells 
to all classes. Low in a Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
BRADLEY. GARRETSON N. 4th St.. Philadel’a, Pa 


THE 


CENT 
A Story an 
Tells How Hees 
Care for 


= 
which  COMPL every house- 


of other 
he most attrac | 


seal ers. Fine paper, C 
type. Beautiful bind- ings, Low 
eve rywhere. Full deseription and terms free. 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE DEVOE’S 


- Brilliant 


DEVOE M’F’G Cco., rs, N. Y; City. 


PIANO FORTES. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 


ONPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as unequaled in 
TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP & 


WAREROOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


204 & 206 


DURABILITY. 
. BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE. 


> 
4 
ade pers, pie |) J 
i: Se White English PorceJain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces 14 00 
Silver-p ated Knives, per 
cee ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
ae New Illastrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed 
» 
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20, 1880. 


; MONEY IN THE WEST. 


One of the most interesting signs of 
our national prosperity, says the ‘‘Rural 
New Yorker,’’ is the lowering of the rate 
ofinterestin the West. Afew years ago 
10 per cent. was the usual rateat which 
money was loaned to farmers, and often 
even more was exacted either in form 
of interest or a bonus for the loan, or as 
commissions or other expenses for pro- 
curing ‘it. Toe wealth of the people, 
however, has iucreased so rapidly of 
late that the demand for this sort of 
accommodation has greatly decreased, 
aod as the needs of the people have 
grown less, the exactions of capital have 
diminished. It is doubtful whether 
there bas ever been a time when 80 
mucb real money has been in the hands 
of the agricultural community there 
as at present. For the last three or 
four years crops have been excellent in 
quantity aud quality, prices have been 
good always and sometimes very good, 
and previous distress has taught the 
p-ople the advantage of economy, and 
made them careful in expending their 
accumulations. Mortgages io vast pum- 
bers have been paid off; new dwelliugs 
and barns have been built and paid for; 
farms have been greatly improved; bet- 
ter stock has been largely introduced ; 
new furniture and household conven- 
iences bave brightened the homes and 
lessened the toils of thousands of fam- 
ilies. The crops and tne prices this sea- 
son also promise to add to -the general 
prosperity, and ail signs are hopeful 
that after this year ‘the number of in- 
dustrious, wide-awake farmers will be 
comparatively small, who can apply to 
themselves our earnest advice, reiter- 
ated often at this flush season—*‘ Get out 
of debt.” 


BENSON'S 
CAPCINE. 


POROUS PLASTER. 


Over 2000 Druaggists have voluntarily offered their 
——* to the tallowing, which can be seen ator 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS. 
‘“*For the past few years we have sold various 
brands ot Porous Plasters. Paysictans and the 
Puar ic refer 
enuson’s Capcine Porous Plaster ”’ 
to all others. 

We consider them one of the very few reliable 
household reinedies worthy of confidence. The 
are superior to all other Porous Plasters or m 
icines tor external use.’ 


Price 25 cents. 


HE readers of The Christian far og wishing for 
themselves and families, for t Fall season, 
Boots, Shoes. Gaiters, Slippers, and indie Rubbers, 
can obtain all the various arene, excellent in quality 
prices, by patronizi ng 
R & CO., 26 West 14th St., N.Y. 


A _—, for Thirty Years. 


Household and 
Family Linens. 

Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs and 
Linen Fabrics of 
every kind, 

Orders by 
mail receive 
prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Jas, McCutcheon, 


101 E. 4th St., N. Y. 


THE BEST COAL FARPLOR STOVE 


TEED 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


33¥ 


For any Washing Machine that will Wash —. Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


AMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, Pat’d Oct. 3, ’71. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFEC! WASHE® IN THE WORLD. 


No rubbing required. No more yeilow clothes nor hard work on wetins day. 


t out of order 


It — wash anything from a lace curtain toa horse bianket,and cannot 


Good Agents Wapted, both Male and Female, to whom ‘Liberal Inducements are Offered. Agents can make from $10 to $100 
e eek. 


. THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS 
‘8 yet but imperfectly understood by thousands of 
goo1 housekeepers. The numerous devices of fric- 
tion rollers, pounders, squeezers, ers. agitutors 
ste:m wasn-boilers, etc., bave all failed in one oF 
more of the three essential puirts,namely: The 
saVing of Inabor, wear and tear of ciuthes, or in im- 
perfectly extracting tbe dirt and disculoration. 


WHAT IS REMOVES THE DIRT? 

You mayask washerwomen and housekeepers, 
and your answer from nine out of tea will be, 
* Plenty ef elbow grease,” or,in other words, la- 
burious rubbicg upon the wash-b ard. And such 
is the case; for vou first rub soap upvun the cloth, 
and then you buve to rub it into make the dirt 
soluble; but does that removeit? No; to do that 
you must first vot itin the water ana rub repeat- 
ediy to force water thr: ugh the fabric, A mong and 
axain. That is what rea:.ves dirtaft r aving beep 
softened by the chemica action of the soap. 

The way in which this could be most ecunomic- 
ally accomplished has been developed in the 
FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, which em 
bodies all the above poin 

Mecbanical devices take the entire time of a per- 
son during the wh le wash, and will net remvuve 
streaks from clothes. 

it is harder to operate them than to use the com- 
mon wash-bourd. They are nstantly getting 
of order, ana wear out inash rt time. With a 
such devices, as well asthe rubbing board, is 

cat friction and consequent unnecessa wear and 
es rof ciothing. With the Wasber an 
there 1s no friction or wear of the fabric whatever, 
avd washing, baking and housework are contem- 
poraneous operations the fire doirg the washing 
and penina: while the housewife dves her nouse- 
wor 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER 

AND BLEACHER 

enbodies all the essential poftnts. First, we have 
the desired heat. which expands the fabric and 
causes it to discharge the dirt. Second, we obtain 
. powerful suctivn beneath the ciothes, ‘which pro- 
duces a rapid downward current or water force, 
through and through them. removing the 
Thi ird, we use alarge body of water, which 
holds the dirt in ae re rth, we use but a 


injure fabrics. 
clo. hes being all that is required 
operation. 
THE LOSOPHY OF THE WASHES 
BLEACHER IS THIS 
We Ibs. of metal, which 
greater degree of heat than the water surrounda- 
ing it, consequently .he water underneath the 
asher becomes hotter and mcre expansive than 
in any other part of the boiler, and is thereby 


thrown to the surface through the tube at the rate 
Of six to eight gailons per minute. thus tending to 

roduce a vacuum underneath the Washer at the 
; a of the boiler,into which the water is rap 

y draw 

As it saaaei along the channels of the Washer, 
the curved and contra ted throats of which pre- 
vent its fl wing backward, it becomes hotter and 
hotter, ert yt more expansive and more 
forcible, thrown to the surface,thnus pro- 
ducing a powerful suction beneath the clothes 
through which the water must pass in @rapi9 down- 
wardcurrent, thereby obtaining a water force = hich 
cannot be obta'ned by any other method known in 
cleansing us, we get a 
FIKST, WE HAVE DESIRED HEA EC- 
OND, PERF KCT ‘HEMICAL ACTION ‘Or THE 
FORCE WATER—ALL OF 


D TO THOROUGHLY 
CLRANSK AND RIFY ANY FABRIC 


THE IMPROVED WASHER 
has a perfect fitting pipe.,and is a combination of 
meials which does nut become sticav or dirty. It 
comes vut of the boiler as b: ight as new. 


THE CAPACITY OF TR W ASHER AND 
BLEACHER 

There are two sizes: No. 1, the: Family size; No. 

2, suitable for hotels, reetaurauts, and bar- 
r-shops, dboarding-houses, etc, 

The asher is Composed of “metal and cannot 


is. $2,50; No. 2 No. 1, $24.C0 per 
dozen ; No, 2, $3610 per doz 

K *KND SINGLE OR SAMPL E No. | WASH- 
ERS. PREPAID. TO YOUR NKAREST RAIL- 
WAY KXPRESS OFFICE . in any part of the 
United #tates ea-torthe Mis-iss:ppi and Missouri 
Rivers, also in Kansas. a Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana wend Texas, for $3.50 


SPECIAL NOTIC E. 

Asto the reliabtiity of this Company. we refer 
youtothe MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of 
this citv. or to any Expr: es mpany in New ork. 
Also to the publishers of the follow'ng-named 
wel'-known leading j urn«ls,viz: NEW YOoRK— 
Americ«n Agriculturist.’” Weekiy “=un,’’ 
Weekly Times.” Weekly Tribune ” Weekly 
Witness, Weekly Worid,.” “Christian Advo- 


cate.’’* Christian Union,” Christi«n at Work’”’; 
BosTON—* Youth’s Com panion,” “ American ¢ ul- 
t:vator’’; Chicago loter Ocean.’ Cincinnati “Ga- 
zette’’ “ Andrew’s Bazaar. Sprinsfieid Farm 


and Fireside,” st. L: UIs *Jouro.i«f Agricu ture.’ 
Detroit” Free Press”’ all of whom have 
edit riaily end: rsed us as we!las our Washer. 


From tbe Boston “ Youth’s Companion”: 


* This Washer is very simple in construction, yet 
itis the best. Werpeak from erperience when we 
savthis. Itistruly the wi man’s friend, for with 
it the hard work of washing almost disappears 
¥very housekeeper knows that ordinary modes of 


Wasning are apt to wesr the clothing. Withtbe 
hobbios Washer there is absolutely no wear at alle 
eventothe most del cate ace fabric. Wehave 
known of this Washer for severa!/ years, but we 
had no ideathat it was sucha prize until we were 
inouced togive it atrial; and now with us it has 
tuken its place as a househoid necessity.’ 


— the N. Y. Weekly “ Tribune,.’’ May 19, 


get out of order 

It will work in any flat bottom boiler. Ittakes 
only three or four ounces of soapin ten or tweive 
galions of water. and wil! wasn bed or table jinen, 
a vollerfui in tenor fifteen m:nutes, Wearing ac- 
pare! in from ten to thirty minutes. Use no 
chemicals—on'y good soap and soft water. 

VOR LACE CCRTAINS this Washer ,is inva uable, 
It cleanses them as nu oo, pr cess can without 
slizhtest danger of injur 

No.2 or small hotel will waeh of average 
pieces 1,540 to 2,000 per 

For hospit«ls this Wakes is pronounced by the 
medical facuity invaiusbie, being the most perfect 
disinfector known, leaving the fabrics pure as when 
new. Byb eachers and chemists it is said to bé 
the most efficient method of removing oon ana 
vegetable matter frum fabrics ever know 

THE INDUCEMENTS WE OFFER. 

We want a local agent in every town in the 
United States. 

We want first-class men as GENERAT. AGENTS 
—men capable of managing one or more «ounties. 

To such we give a duly executed certificate of 


agency. 

e descriptive circulars for distribution 
among famil'es: al-o large posters for advertising 
in public directions for using are 
sent w.th each ¥ 

The retail price ‘of No. 1WASHER, in New York, 


‘Washers again! We have several inquiries 
concerning the ROBBINS W ASHER AND BLEACHER 
It does exactly what is claimed for it, and is cheap 
at ten times iis cost.”’ 

In order ng, write plainiy your name, post-office, 
county and State. Also tue name of the express 
office to which you wish the Washer forwarded. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 


Kemit by Post-office Orcer or Registered Letter. 
We insure thessafe celivery «f ali Weshers er- 
dered as above. Muney may als » be sent by draft 
on New York. 

Send for sample and epeere a BUSINESS THAT 
WiLL PAY YOU WE 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO, 


50 Barciay St., New York, U. S.A. 


HOLMAN'S 


SIMPLY 


BY 
ABSORP- 


THE ONLY TRUE MALARIAL ANTIDOTE. 


Dr. HoLman’s is no guess-work remedy—no 
feeble imitative experiment—no purloined hodge- 
podge of some other inventor's ideas; itis the orig- 
inaland only genuine curative Pad, the only 
remedy that has an honestly-acquired rightto use 
the title-word ** Pad’’ in connection with a treat- 
ment?forchronic diseases of the Stomach, Liver and 


CURES 
WITHOUT 


By arecently perfected improvement, effected by 
the addition of vegetable ingredients of newly-dis- 
covered remedial value and absorptive adaptability, 
Dr. Houtman has greatly increased the scope of the 
Pad’s usefulness, and appreciably augmented its 
active curative power. 

This great improvement gives Pap (with 
its Adjuvants) complete and unfailing control over 
the most persistentand unyielding forms of Chronic 
Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, as well as 
Malarial Blood-poisoning. 

Hovman’s Paps have cured—and are daily curing— 
diseases of so many kinds, that the list is well-nigh 
interminable. It includes Malarial Poison of 
ever) type, from Aching Bones and Low Fevers to Chills 
and Dumb Ague; Stomach Diseases, such as Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Chronic Diarrhea, 
Flatulncy, Heartburn, &c., &c.; Liver Disorders. 
like Biliousness, Bilious-Colic, Dangerous Fevers, Sivk- 
Pains in the Side, Bilious- Fevers, Liver, 

,&c. Well does this mighty remedy justily the 
colnet Protessor Loomis’s high encomium: “It 1s 
A UNIVERSAL PANACEA THAN ANYTHING IN 
MEDICINE!”’ 

The succes. of Hotman’s Paps has inspired imitators 
who offer Pads ee in form and or to the 

enuine Holman Pa Beware of these 

bogus ane imitation Pads, up to 

on th ° reputation of the G 
Holman 

Each genuine Holman Pad bears the Pri- 
vate Revenue Stamp ot the Hotman Pap Com 
PANY, With the above Trade-Mark printed in green. 

FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, 
Or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt ot price. 


HOLMAN PAD CoO., 
P.O. Box 2112. 93 William St., N. ¥. 


ORSTEDS BY MAUL. 20Skeins assorted 
. 1890 skeins $1. Frauk Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outht 


Gold, Chromo & Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 


free. Address Il. & Co.. Portland, Me. 


Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 


4 


Most practical and Valuable in the 


USED IN ALL MANUFACTURES 
REQUIRING 


Greatest Elasticity and Security 


OF SEAM! 


FOR FAMILY WORK, 


absolutely unapproachable ! 


The Worlg 


‘No Lady careful of Health 


can afford to use any other ! 


No, 3 otand—Open. 


“o accidental Ripping. Excels all others in Make, 
NO TENSION. Style and Finish. 


No guessing as to adjust- 
ment of stitch. 
No delay in getting ready 
for work. 


By far the Cheapest 

WHEN 
QUALITY AND MERIT 
are considered. 


Machine Head removed from Table ands 
r use by hand. 


The above and many other important features cannot be truthfull a age any other Sewing Machine in 
the world; hence the growing demand 


THe “AvutToMaATic” or “No TENSION ” MACHINE. 


Correspondence solicited, and full particulars sent on application. Please mention the number of this 
advertisement, 340Q, Free "Trial in your own home can be arranged, if desired. 


WILLCOX & CIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


T have worn the Flex 


T have worn this Corset 
three ny and every bone | Hip Corset three months 
over the is en. cvery bo ne is still perfect. 


Special Proposition! 


TE vor. Warranted 
MULE ALL TASTES. 
Parties wishing to test 
it before buying inquar- 
tity we will send SAM- 

E on receipt of 6 
Ts. PECL AT 


oO ARG 
ORDERS. Particulars 
free. 


The ireat American Tea Co. 


IMPORTERS 
3i and 33 VESEY ST., 
P -O. Box 4°835, New Yor«. 


DR. ‘WARNER'S 
Flexible Hip Corset 


Is warranted not to break over the 


$72 A WEEK. $l2aday at home easily made. Cost- 

ly outfit free. Address Truk & Co., Augusta,Me. gives an elegant Fi and fits with pe 

ease. Price Plain Bust $ 
u $1 


with Tampico Bust (Perfection Corset), $ 


WARNER BROS., 351 Bway, N. Y. 
-CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 


My New Illnst-ated Price describing 
over 100 Goid and SiilverWaltham Warcies 
sentfora3cstamp. It teils how I send 
watches to all partsof U.5.to beexamined 
fore any money. Undonb*‘ed ret- 

W nite, Jeweler, Newark,N.J, 


ypes, “Sircog Slat” ( eases, (Cabinets, Chases, 
resses, etc. Biocks fur Engravers. Pate 


$5 (0 $20 per day at home. worth free. | tare 


tte for 
Address Stinson & Co., Por: land 


binists. 
W e118 & 110 Fulton and 16 16 & 18 Dutch Sts.. N. 
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No. 5 Stand—Closed. 
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() in Hospitals, by Matrons. ie 
evoked food, and suited to the 
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